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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs and 
sketches submitted to him, if accompanied by stamped addressed envelope 
for return, if unsuitable. 

Country LIFE undertakes no responsibility for loss or injury to such 
MSS., photographs or sketches, and only publication in COUNTRY LIFE 
can he taken as evidence of acceptance. 


NATIONAL FLYING 
SERVICES 


HE light aetoplane clubs, which, for about four 

years, have been teaching men and women to fly 

and spreading a knowledge of aviation throughout 

the country, are disturbed by the subsidy agreement 
which has been arrived at between the Air Ministry and 
National Flying Services, Limited. National Flying Ser- 
vices, Limited, with Captain F. E. Guest as Chairman, 
has been formed with a view to organising and exploiting 
on a large scale almost every branch of civil flying in this 
country except the regular commercial air lines. The 
new company aims at establishing one hundred new aero- 
dromes and landing grounds within three years ; at providing 
facilities for flying, including four aeroplanes, two pilot 
instructors, two ground engineers, sheds, and club-house 
and staff wherever there are seventy-five or more people 
willing to make use of them ; and at starting a comprehen- 
sive system of air taxi services within Great Britain. The 
Air Ministry has agreea to subsidise the company by 
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paying {10 for every pilot trained during the first three 
years, and {5 thereafter up to a given limit. It is this 


‘subsidy that has drawn adverse criticism from the existing 


light aeroplane clubs. 

Thirteen of these clubs are at present subsidise |, 
but in about three years their subsidies will come to |. 
end. ‘They are asking why a new and untried company 
should take their place and receive Government supp: ‘t 
for doing work which they themselves have definit: 'y 
proved they can do well. The unsubsidised clubs a», 
in some instances, even more distressed, for they belie -e 
that their difficulties will be greatly increased if a lai ¢ 
Government-assisted company is to compete with the 1, 
To these criticisms Captain Guest and Colonel Ivor Edwar 
who is managing director, reply that National Fly 
Services will not compete with any existing club. 1] 
new company, it is said, will be complementary to the clui s 
The clubs, they acmit, have done such valuable work t! :t 
no new company, however alluring the flying developme: ‘s 
it proposes to undertake, must be allowed to interfere 
with them. They deserve support because they hi -e 
brought private flying to a stage beyond that which it |. s 
reached elsewhere. 

With the proviso that the existence of the clus 
shall not be threatened the new company also deser\:s 
support. It sets out to accomplish that which the cluos 
cannot accomplish, yet which is essential to the future 
prosperity of British civil flying. It undertakes to provide 
adequately equipped landing grounds. It is true to say 
that the single remaining serious obstacle to a greatly 
extended use of the light aeroplane is the lack of landing 
grounds. Until there are many more landing grounds, 
flying in England can be indulged in only for flying’s 
sake and not for the sake of travelling from place to place. 
Yet it is for serious travel that the light aeroplane must 
make its appeal if it is to gain lasting popularity. It is 
towards this end that the new company should be able 
to assist it, 

The comprehensive system of air taxi services which 
National Flying Services, Limited, undertakes to supply 
is also urgently required until such time as regular internal 
air lines arestarted. At present all air lines end at Croydon, 
andendabruptly. There would be more freight and passen- 
ger traffic on the regular air routes to the Continent if 
Croydon were connected by air with the Midlands and the 
north. Indeed, it is astonishing that Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, alone among the large industrial areas of the entire 
world, are aeronautically isolated. ‘They have no regular 
connection with the 46,000 miles network of Contiren‘al 
airways. Until Northern Air Lines, last Monday 
(April 22nd), began flying between London and Manchestc’, 
there was no air connection whatever, regular or interm ‘- 
tent, between these two cities. National Flying Serviccs, 
Limited, should be able to alter this state of affairs a: 
to bind the country closely together with airways. 

There is rezson to believe, then, that from the broa r 
national standpoint and assuming that it can obtain suffici t 
public support, the new company should be of value. 
should be able to provide the landing grounds for wh h 
private flying is already athirst ; it should be able to instit’ 
internal air services, and, in general, it should be able 0 
tackle those wider issues involved in spreading civil fly g 
all over the country. In our view, the existence of 
efficiently run light 2eroplane clubs will not be threater 4 
by the new company, for, if flying fulfils even a sm || 
part of its promise, there should be ample room | 1 
the clubs, for National Flying Services and for ma ¥ 
similar apenas. 
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Our Renita: 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Mauré 

Guinness with her favourite dog. Miss Guinness is ‘ 
second of the three daughters of the Hon. Ernest and M's. 
Guinness. 
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*.* It is particularly requested that no permission to photograph 


houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CoUNTRY LIFE be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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ITH the publication of the King’s most 

touching Message the nation receives a final 

and long-awaited assurance that the long 

anxiety which His Majesty’s family and his 
po ple have shared is now definitely a thing of the past. 
lic stage has been reached when the King can look back 
over his illness and recall its pain and weariness only as a 
memory, a memory of suffering alleviated, to use His 
Majesty’s own words, by “the widespread and loving 
solicitude ” by which the Royal family found themselves 
surrounded. Everybody who has read the Message during 
the past week must have realised at once that this was no 
mere conventional form of thanksgiving such as Sovereigns 
are wont to use on such occasions. It springs straight 
from the heart, the heart of one whose journey through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death has taught him the meaning 
of human sympathy and human friendship. The confidence 
and affection of the King’s own people have never for a 
mement been in doubt, but the intense sympathy which 
wes manifest in so many parts of the world outside the 
British Empire was till then as unsuspected as it is without 
precedent. ‘The British people to-day echo His Majesty’s 
hope that such an experience may soon appear no longer 
exceptional, but that the future anxieties of the Peoples 
of the World may but provide fresh evidence of the strength- 
ening of those bonds which knit together men and nations. 


‘THE late Lord Revelstoke has been described as a perfect 
example of ‘‘the man of the world of to-day ’’—a 
very different type from “‘ the man of the world ”’ of last 
century. Like all his family, he was a fine flower of 
civilisation, appreciative and discriminating, but also a keen 
sportsman and a brilliant member of the “‘ inner cabinet ” of 
the City. His capacity for hard work combined with insight 
and tact made him an ideal representative of this country 
in the delicate Reparations negotiations, his unsparing 
application to which seems to have contributed largely 
to the manner of his death. Incidentally, the King loses 
in him one of the diminishing circle of his personal friends. 
Ii.s brother, Mr. Cecil Baring, who succeeds him, is a man 
©’ very similar tastes and abilities. The same shrinking 
from publicity that marked the late Lord Revelstoke led 
brother, some twenty years ago, to make a home for 
!. aself and his family on a little island, once a nest of 
} “ates, off the Irish coast. Life on Lambay Island was 
first pastoral, shared with the millions of sea birds, 
t+ seals and a few peasants. Then Sir Edwin Lutyens’ 
ots were summoned to turn a sixteenth century block- 
se on the island into a habitable abode. ‘To-day, 
grey homestead, surrounded by a rampart and by wind- 
‘pt trees, commanding a panorama of the coast from the 
cklow to the Morne Mountains, is a tiny civilised republic 
ween industrialised Britain and the rawness of Ireland. 


} 
i 
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O the countryman the Londoner’s annual exclamation 

at the beauty of the daffodils or dahlias or whatever 
bloom may rouse him to ecstasy in the Royal parks, may 
sound a little pathetic, just as the complaints against 
London’s traffic congestion must sound to a New Yorker. 
But the rustic’s scorn of our London flora is suspiciously 
like Peter Green’s notoriously limited appreciation of 
the primrose. The beauty of flowers is relative to their 
surroundings, and while a drift of daffodils in a glade of 
Sussex oaks fills all the senses with well-being, a similar 
drift seen from a London street through iron railings, 
and backed by London’s opaque blue distance, produces a 
sudden pang by the contrast, so that the gold seems richer, 
the poise of the flowers more graceful. Moreover, when 
Mr. Hay and his colleagues do give us flowers, they select 
and mass them with a sense of effect that is a lesson to 
many country gardeners, even though we have planes 
instead of oaks and public buildings instead of picturesque 
homesteads. We cannot help expressing a wish that the 
London County Council would liven up the planting in 
the many public gardens it controls. The supply of 
plants may be limited, but at least they can be planted 
artistically, and not in dismal serpentine beds or evenly 
spaced with a foot-rule. 






GARDEN DOOR. 
(To P.-Ho&.) 

Other people’s garden doors 

Are not anything like yours! 

They open on to pleasances 

Of lawns or pergolas or trees : 

They give a peep at fruit or flowers, 

Or dials marking gentle hours. 

But yours (how it belies its name !), 

Opening, straightway makes a frame 

For this wide view at which breath stills: 

This majesty of hills. 


Truleigh Hill, Newtimber Hill, 
Wolstonbury Beacon fill 
Rolling miles and join their like, 
Chanctonbury and the Dyke. 
Your garden’s “‘small’’? Small need have you 
Of flowers, whose garden door looks through 
On these green waves in which care drowns !— 
The everlasting Downs. 

V. H. FRIEDLAENDER 


T is a new departure for the National Gallery of British 
Art to honour a living painter with a loan exhibition 
of his works. It will be readily agreed that if any English 
painter can stand such a test it is Wilson Steer. Both his 
age and his achievement permit him to be placed with the 
masters of the past. At the same time—partly, perhaps, 
because, after three early exhibits, he has consistently kept 
away from Burlington House—his work is not as widely 
known as it deserves to be. The present exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery shows the extraordinarily wide range of his 
work, and in so doing it reveals both his strength and his 
weakness. Wilson Steer’s great contribution to art has 
been the grafting of French impressionism on to the old 
tradition of English landscape painting, which had been 
moribund since Constable. But if he was susceptible to 
the stimulating influences of the French movement, he 
was equally susceptible, at times, to the paralysing influence 
of English sentimental painting, and it is difficult to believe 
that the artist capable of producing such masterpieces as 
the portrait of Mrs. Cyprian Williams, the portrait of 
Lady Butler and Children, the delightful series of seaside 
pictures and the splendid landscapes could also have painted 
pictures like ‘‘ The Muslin Dress” and ‘“‘'The End of the 
Chapter.” Happily, that was a passing phase, but it is 
well to remember the danger constantly menacing English 
artists so long as pictures such as those still hanging in 
Room XV of the Tate Gallery exercise their baneful 
influence. 


EITHER protests nor warning notices appear to check 
the alarming epidemic of heath fires which are recorded 
from all parts of the country. The long drought has 
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made the commons and woodlands as dry as tinder, and 
it needs but a carelessly thrown away match or thoughtless 
cigarette end to start a fire which may devastate miles of 
our most beautiful country. Here and there a landowner, 
thoughtful for the preservation of his young plantations, 
has cleared wide rides or burnt back fire lines to protect 
his property; but enormous areas are left with no 
system of protection at all. In normal weather even a 
narrow burnt strip or path will often check a fire or 
provide a line which can be held by the fire fighters. 
It would be a wise thing if the authorities who control 
great stretches of common would cut or burn fire lines 
across them, so that small fires could be localised and 
big ones fought. If this were done as a precaution 
every spring, the desolation of these fire-blasted heaths 
would be avoided and an enormous amount of destruction 
prevented. Apart from the destruction of valuable planta- 
tions, an enormous amount of wild life perishes in the 
flames, and if these fires continue later when the nesting 
season is advanced the bird population is bound to suffer 
terribly. An intelligent regional control could, for very 
little expenditure, reduce these hazards very materially 
and at the same time give useful employment to some of 
the unemployed. 


FORTUNATELY, we have not all the same notion of 

what constitutes a party of pleasure. Sometimes we 
understand, though we cannot share the notions of other 
people, and occasionally we cannot even undeistand. To 
many of us, one of the least intelligible of all human 
‘* sprees ” is that tremendous pilgrimage that comes flooding 
down from the north to see the final of the Association Cup 
at Wembley. The cold, dark start ; the hours of crowded 
travelling ; the sandwiches and the sight-seeing—in short, 
all the things which, to the pilgrims, are full of romance, 
appear to us—poor jaded creatures that we are—a night- 
mare. No doubt we are wrong, and on Saturday all 
Lancashire will be pouring into London to prove it. They 
will be full of that splendid arrogance that is a mark of 
their great county ; they will all be sure that the Bolton 
Wanderers are going to win. For once, however, the south 
will give them back boast for boast. Portsmouth have 
been fighting so bravely and successfully to get themselves 
out of their difficulties near the bottom of the League table 
that they have fired even the most casual and torpid of 
football readers with admiration. A month ago it seemed 
astonishing and incredible that they should have reached 
the final of the Cup. ‘To-day it seems that they may very 
well win. At any rate, the south does not mean to be 
cowed beforehand by the traditional superiority of the 
north. 


HERE is, perhaps, something significant in the fact 
of two cricketing events having happened simul- 
taneously. Our team have returned triumphant from 
Australia bearing their sheaves and the Ashes with them, and 
the Advisory County Cricket Committee have recommended 
certain experimental changes in the laws of the game 
with a view to helping the hapless bowler. Certainly 
those drearily long drawn out test matches suggested that 
something ought to be done. Whether the Committee’s 
proposals will do it, nobody can tell until they have been 
tried. The two most important of them appear to be: first, 
the widening and heightening of the wicket to the extent of 
one inch; and, second, the giving of the batsman out |.b.w. 
even though the ball may first have hit his bat or his hand. 
The second of these two must, presumably, do the bowler 
some good: it is, at any rate, hard to see how it can do 
him harm; but as to the first we do not feel so sure, since 
it may only make the batsman who has a larger wicket to 
defend more dully, dourly, doggedly defensive than ever. 
Time alone can show—that is, if the changes are given a 
trial. There is sure to be a good deal of opposition to 
them. Naturally enough, nobody likes altering the rules 
of a national game, and doubtless when the third stump 
was added in earliest Hambledonian days old gentlemen 
in white tall hats loudly protested that the game was 
ruined for ever. 
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HE modern burglar alarm is a mysterious affair of 
invisible rays as potent as the legendary safeguards 
which surrounded an enchanted castle in the days of Merlin. 
The wonderful exhibition of silver plate got together a: 
Seaford House in aid of Queen Charlotte’s Maternity 
Hospital is valued at well over half a million pounds sterling. 
The responsibility for its safeguarding is high and, i» 
addition to the watching legion of armed detectives an | 
special police precautions, the whole resource of mode: \ 
science has been called into play. Between the spectato 
and the exhibits passes a network of wireless rays, invisib - 
but ever present. Should a hand be stretched out towa 
the treasure, or any object as large as a cat advance in 
the guarded space, a host of concealed bells will clamo 
and the guardians will know at once of the a‘tack upx 
it. Similar devices are employed to eliminate the ri 
of fire. The first puff of smoke to cross the pa 
of the invisible rays interrupts their sequence and rin 3 
the bells, signalling not only danger, but the precise poi ¢ 
where the danger exists. For long the advances in scien 
have been on the side of the cracksman, but this new rac; 
alarm system appears for the moment to have baffi 
even the leading students of the late Professor Moriarty, a: | 
would soon put Sherlock Holmes among the unemployed. 


THE FATHER. 
You couldn’t help but pity 
when the black mood took him 
and anger shook him. 
She who had been so pretty— 
all sparkles—had grown, 
in twenty years, dumb as a graven stone. 
You could have wept 
to see her while the insensate words swept 
over her; and the young ones, when he swore, 
edging off, making for the door. 
Gradually, one by one, he lost 
the beings he loved most. 


It was so deep a branding 

that death could only deaden 

a little, you thought, the leaden 

ache of such long years standing. 

But when he lay 

in Death’s tremendous silence wrapt away, 

then, of her gentleness 

Time led them back—and back past their distress 
so far, that dreamlike—half a life away 
her interceding hands restored 

the tall young father, kind and gay, 
the children had adored. 





DoROTHY ROBERTSON. 


‘THE proposal of the National Pig Breeders’ Associatic: 
to hold a Show at Birmingham next year has calle 
forth a very useful and interesting letter from Mr. Sande s 
Spencer, who has not only been engaged in the breedin : 
of pigs for the past seventy years, but was actually respon - 
sible for drawing up the articles and rules of the Associati: 
some half a century ago. Mr. Spencer’s main point 
one which we have never ceased to urge in these column 
that we have had for many years past far too many bree: 
of pigs in this country. The energies of pig breede:., 
as Mr. Spencer says, are frittered away in the attem: 
to continue our many distinct breeds when they shou 
be devoted to the production of pigs of uniform charact 
suited both for the fresh pork and for the bacon trade 
So long as the present variety in form and character ‘ 
the fat pigs sent to our bacon factories lasts so long wi 
the curers be unable to attain any uniformity of outp: 


or to compete with their more scientifically-minded riva » 


in Denmark and elsewhere. The present is an excelle: 
time to take steps in the right direction. There is at tl 
moment a world shortage likely, it is said, to last for som: 
eighteen months, and the severe winter just past has take 
a heavier toll of newly born pigs in European exportin: 
countries than it has over here. Unfortunately, suc 
temporary pieces of luck often give a new fillip to the ol: 
policy of Jaisser faire. Let us hope that it will not be 
so in this case. 
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ENGLISH SILVER at SEAFORD HOUSE 


THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL EXHIBITION. 


, ‘ 


xe HIS country,” wrote Horace Walpole, ‘‘ which does 
not err by vaunting its own productions ’’—and of 
how many branches of our art has not this been true ? 
All have suffered in the past; and silver is, perhaps, 
the latest to win a just estimation from the public. 
Only in one of the national museums is there an adequate collec- 
tion of work by English craftsmen. But the exhibitions during 
the past six months of treasures from private or corporate 
sov:ces will have familiarised many with the char-ns of the art 
an. have justified to them the opinion of connoisseurs. Those 
he’. at Oxford, Lansdowne House, and 25, Park Lane, are still 
fre-}, in the memory—and now, on May Ist, the Duchess of York 
wi’. open yet another at Seaford House, Belgrave Square, held, 
th agh the kindness of Lord and Lady Howard de Walden, to 
ra funds for the building in Hammersmith of a new and 
er. er Queen Charlotte’s Maternity Hospital. Since 1927 the 
m: igement committee of the Hospital has already raised 
{1 000 of the £250,000 required to re-build and equip it with 
th scessary laboratories. 
he Exhibition is limited in scope, but intensive. By a 
se. jenying ordinance, apart from a fine group of work by 





ReepeNTEY 


contemporary craftsmen, no silver later in date than 1739, the 
year of the Hospital’s foundation, has been selected. Nor is there 
any attempt to challenge recent exhibitions by repeating the dis- 
play of medieval treasures from universities or corporations, 
esteemed as often for their rarity as for their intrinsic beauty. The 
curious ribbed beaker, dating about 1480, the Thomas a Becket 
cup and the Cressener cup (Fig. 4) serve to show the instinct for 
proportion and linear simplicity that marks the best work of 
the medieval craftsmen. But the emphasis of the exhibition 
lies first on the development of the early seventeenth century 
style from the influences of the German Renaissance, and again 
on the establishment of the plain style of the early eighteenth 
century. 

There is, therefore, as a prelude, an unusually interesting 
group of mid-sixteenth century silver, of which three pieces 
here illustrated are the dominant features. Perhaps the most 
important is the crystal cup with gilt mounts lent by the Gold- 
smiths’ Company, which has marked affinities with the work of 
Hans Brosamer, the German engraver and goldsmith. Its cover 
is, unfortunately, lost ; but complete designs may be seen in the 
cups lent by the Trustees of the Earl of Jersey (Fig. 6) and 


tf 
' 





>TEEPLE CUP AND COVER (1604), 2.—STEEPLE CUP AND COVER (1609), 3—STEEPLE CUP AND COVER (1607). 


GILT: 
Lent by Mr. Sydney Loder. 





GILT. 


Lent Anonymously 


GILT. 
Lent by Lady Louis Mountbatten. 
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4.—FONT=SHAPED CUP AND COVER (1503), GILT. 
‘THE CRESSENER CUP.” 


Lent by the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 


Sir John Noble, Bt., both dating in the 1570’s. Of these also 
the cup itself is of crystal, prized in those days as much for the 
protection against poison as for its rarity. It is interesting, too, 
to observe in them the predominance in the decoration of strap- 
work and fruit and flowers executed in vepoussé—the outstanding 
trait of the work of this epoch. 

Another type of covered cup, possibly the more attractive 
for its seeming simplicity, is lent by Mr. E. Assheton Bennett 
(i ). Originally it belonged to Waterbeach Church, Cam- 
bridge, and is dated 1557. It is curious to see how repoussé 
strapwork, raying out from the finial, has a decorative effect 
similar to the applied work of the early eighteenth century. 
The line of the bowl and stem is echoed in a fine gilt tazza, 1573, 
of which, however, the foot has the domed form and conventional 
decoration common throughout the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Special notice must also be taken of a cup and cover, 
about 1610, richly decorated with scrollwork almost as fine 


5—CUP AND COVER (1557) FROM WATERBEACH 
CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE. 


Lent by Mr. E. Assheton Bennett. 
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as filigree, applied also on the dome of the foot and on the 
knop. It is a most exceptional technique, only paralleled in 
four other pieces, of which the most important are at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and at Tong Church, Shropshire. 

The panoply of Dives’ table was incomplete then withou 
the great dishes and ewers for rose-water, in which diners dipped 
their hands through a forkless meal: and the exhibition is fo: 
tunately able to show two very fine examples from this period. 
The one here illustrated (Fig. 7), dated 1592, exemplifies 
splendidly as possible the grand effect of deep chasing contrast 
with flat, burnished surfaces. The decoration is simple, of conver - 
tional flowers enclosed in geometrical forms. The second, le: 
by Colonel Wilfrid Ashley, is almost equally remarkable, thou: 
it lacks the heraldic enamel that once embellished the cent: 
boss. Its oval panel of marine monsters is conceived and ex - 
cuted with the boldness of relief that none but the great arti 


( di (4 
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6.—CRYSTAL CUP WITH GILT MOUNTS, COVER 
AND FOOT (1566). 
Lent by the Trustees of the Earl of Jersey. 


well assured in the use of his materials, dare attempt successful! . 
But, in spite of the advent of forks in James I’s reign, the 1 
of rose-water died slowly through the seventeenth centu! 
the salver degenerating at last to a purely ornamental piece, t 
sideboard dish. We may, however, quote one instance from t 
earlier section of the exhibition, not only for its own mer 
but as a symbol of the brilliant style establishing before the Ci 
Wars. The only relief from the plain surface is afforded by t' 
concentric rings of fine lettering encircling the coat of arn 
The ewer, of which the surface equally is plain, makes its effc 
by the bold angle of the spout and the noble curve of tie 
handle. 

This English style of the early seventeenth century 
may, perhaps, be described as relying on outline and 
more naturalistic handling of engraved decoration, rather tha 
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ontthe rich bosses and archi- 
tectural contrast of void and 
solid imported from Germany. 
Lord Stanley of Alderley lends 
a delightful cup and cover 
which is an early example 
of the manner, 1593. Its de- 
velopment is, however, better 
shown in the series of steeple 
and grace cups illustrated in 
Bics. I, 2) 3 and’ rf. The 
steeple cups are a purely English 
form, their distinguishing fea- 
ture being borrowed from the 
py midal finials so common in 
the woodwork and architecture 
of ine day. The orthodox type 
sta:.ds on a bell-shaped foot, and 
has the scrolled brackets below 
the spring of the bowl, familiar 
fro: . the sixteenth century. In 
lati: examples the scrolls dis- 
appar and the stem is a 
pli baluster on a flat foot. 
Th vepoussé decoration also 
ch: ges in character and extent 
fro . marine monsters and acan- 
th: leaf to a more naturalistic 
for... So, too, in the grace cups, 
the polygonal bowl] with its 
pa: is enlivened by flowers, or 
the imple form of plain conical 
bo... on a baluster stem, indi- 


cat he sloughing of an influence 
wh ., like a poison, has bene- 
fici: effect only if administered 
in 1.e right proportion. It is 
a little difficult to determine 


the extent to which the Civil 
Wars were responsible for the 
desiruction of this admirable 
growth. There are signs of a 
dectine from the first excellence 
even under Charles I. But un- 
doubtedly it is most exceptional 
to find Cromwellian silver of 
high artistic quality, though 
a fine twelve-sided porringer, 
remains to prove what absolute 
power can achieve. 

In a brief review it is 
difficult to select with justice. 
No mention has been made, 
for instance, of the attractive 
group of salts covering the fifty 
years from 1575, though the 
Stoneyhurst and Beeston salts 
are of capital importance. Nor 
can one do more than pass by 
the exquisite minutie—Bishop 
John Leslie’s travelling pen, a 
miraculous compendium for ink, 
sand, seal and pen; or—more 
priceless—the fifteenth century 
pomander which was worn by 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
appears in her portrait in The 
Hermitage. There are, besides, 
collectors’ pieces. A perfume- 
burner, dated 1628, is lent by 
Mr. Sydney Loder—an astonish- 
ingly early instance of pierced 
work. The exhibition has also 
a fair proportion of provincial 
silver. Norwich is particularly 








well represented from the 
Walter collection, though the 
most curious piece with this 


mark is contributed by Sir John 
Noble—a _wine-taster, dated 
1573, the earliest known. There 
Is ulso a case illustrating the 
his orical development of the 
Spoon, which includes not only 
th maidenhead type, but a 
§ up of twelve early apostle 
Sp ons. Most of the rarest vari- 
€ s—with Buddha, lion sejant, 
a writhen tops—are repre- 
se. ed by fine specimens, and 
ti series continues through the 
sc. .and slip-top to the Puritan 
Ss’ ons of the Commonwealth 
p: od down to the rat-tails of 
early eighteenth century. 
ANDREW SHIRLEY. 
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7—ROSE-WATER EWER AND SALVER (1592), GILT. 





8—BEAKER (1496). 
Lent by Lady Louis Mountbatten. 


Lent by Lady Louis Mountbatten. 
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9.—BEAKER (1618), PARCEL-GILT. 


Lent by Mr. Thomas Taylor. 





10.—BEAKER (1655). 
Lent by Mr. F. P. M. Schiller, K.c 





11—GRACE CUP (1616). 
Lent by Lord Rochdale. 





12—GOBLET (1620), GILT. 


Lent by Mr. F. P. M. Schiller, K.c. 


13——GOBLET (1641). 
Lent by Lady Louis Mountbatten. 
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‘© 4 CHERRY YEAR IS A MERRY YEAR.” 


Loveliest of trees, the cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough 
And stands about the woodland ride 
Wearing white for Eastertide. 
OT this year, alas! did the cherry wear white for 
Eastertide ; the woods were bare of bud or blossom, 
not a sign even of the fresh green of the larch. And 
the ground underfoot was as barren as the branches 
overhead. No primrose cluster pushed aside the 
mould or daffodilstabbed upward as in other years through patches 
of damp green grass where the autumn leaves had not drifted. 
All was brown, dry, barren—waiting for the rain which never 
fell, shrinking from the cold north winds which whirled and 
eddied interminably. Only in the little copses where still a 
trickle of water flowed the willows hung out their grey and 
golden catkins just a week too late. Thus it was in at least one 
south-country wood whose rides are often white with blackthorn 
and wild cherry long before the swallow dares or the winds of 
March have ceased to blow. Now, however, that we have caught 
a first furtive glimpse of Prince Apollo’s summer look things are 


Pontung. 


PURE WILD CHERRY IN BLOOM.” 


changed. ‘‘In a drear-nighted December,’ sang John Kea‘ 
to his ‘‘ too happy, happy tree,” 


Thy branches ne’er remember 

Their green felicity 
The North cannot undo them 

With a sleety whistle through them 
Nor frozen thawings glue them 

From budding at the prime. 


And though the North’s sleety whistle may still be heard whining 
treacherously through holt and spinney its power is gone. Our 
Lord Apollo looks down from his sky of wedded white and blue 
upon a land of woods and orchards as pink or snow-white as they 
should have been at Eastertide. 

It is a joyful time in the year’s triumphant progress, this 
moment when the calm seas of budding green burst suddenly 
into a vast drift of foam as though the tide had gone out and a 
great gale had lashed their wavelets into surf. In these northern 
climates it is, perhaps, the most spectacular of all, for the 
high midsummer pomps and the splendours of autumn unfold 


Copyright. 
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2. Wood. ‘“ THE CHERRY, HARDLY PALER THAN THE SKY, Copyright: 
LIFTS WHITE ENCRUSTED BRANCHES.” 


themselves gradually to oureyes. Itis not, itistrue,the moment asked Ben Jonson. Such a white is the white of the wild cherry, 
when we first realise that things are being new-made. Thatreal- and in our orchards there are a hundred other pale and lucid 
isation comes to us often on some quite dull and gloomy day, or tints, all the pure translucent hues which the magic of dawn 
perliaps even on some night as the rain drips from theeavesand we, calls forth when she lays her rosy fingers on the snow-clad Alps. 
like Idas, outward lean ‘“‘ into the darkness that we feel is green.” And since to look at things in bloom 

But this blossoming is the first sign and seal that the forces of Fifty springs are little room, 

nature have burst the bonds of the frozen earth. ‘“‘ Have you About the woodlands I will go 

marked but the fall of the snow, Before the soil hath smutcht it ?”’ To see the cherry hung with snow. 
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iss A, B, Warburg. ‘“ BLOSSOM AND BLOSSOM AND PROMISE OF BLOSSOM.” Copyright, 
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The “GREAT CHAMBER” from GILLING 


her a cousin named Pigott, who took the name of Fairfax, 
In 1885 the castle passed to Captain Cholmoneley, whose son, 
Mr. Fairfax Cholmoneley, sold it in 1895 to Mr. W. S. Hunt 
It is now the property of Captain K. S. Hunter. 

Sir William Fairfax, who formed the Great Chamber, marri 
in 1572 the heiress of Brian Stapleton of Burton Joyce, Nott 
and the heraldic history of the Stapletons fills the south windo 
while the oriel contains the shields of the Fairfaxes. Sir Thom: 
who succeeded in 1597, had married in 1594 the eldest daughi 
of Sir Henry Constable of Burton Constable, and the heraldry 


N May 16th Messrs. Sotheby, in conjunction with 
Messrs. J. D. Wood and Co., will put up to 
auction the panelling, stained glass and painted 
frieze that constitute the most remarkable example 
of Elizabethan decoration to be found in Yorkshire, 
perhaps in all England. 

Gilling Castle, which lies in the North Riding, is a 
medieval pele tower with additions by Wakefield in 1720, and 
was long the home of the Fairfaxes. In 1772, on the death of 
the ninth Lord Fairfax, a daughter came to live here, and after 
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1585.” 


‘*BCQERNARD DININCKHOFF, 


GLASS BY 


IN THE GREAT CHAMBER AT GILLING. 


FAIRFAX HERALDRY 
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1585. 


“ BOAARNARD DININCKHOFF, 


GLASS BY 


IN THE GREAT CHAMBER AT GILLING. 


FAIRFAX HERALDRY 


Copyright. 
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that family is recorded in the east window. In the ornamentation, 
yellows and greens predominate, but richness is given by the 
inclusion of red, blue and violet. Below the heraldry of the south 
window is the inscription, ‘‘ Boernard Dininckhoff fecit Ano 
1585.” This signature adds greatly to the window’s interest, 
since it is exceedingly rare for the name of the artist to be pre- 
served. Moreover, it provides a definite artistic link with the 
country whence so much Elizabethan detail derives. 

The wainscot is nearly r2ft. high, with a strapwork frieze, 
and stiles of such substance that they are carved with a deep 
egg and tongue moulding—an uncommon refinement. Each 
panel is divided by lighter stiles into a central diamond inlaid 
with fret patterns, the corner spaces being also inlaid with 
floral sprigs. The three-storeyed chimneypiece, of monumental 
pr ottions, contains a highly coloured achievement of the 
Fairfax shield with its goat supporters. Below it are the shields 
of te four ladies who are said to have had a hand in the designing 
of t .e room, and the topmost panel contains the Royal arms with 
Qu n Elizabeth’s supporters. 

This is on a line with the unique painted frieze, wherein 
the .rms of 443 of the Queen’s Yorkshire gentry are emblazoned, 
aft: Glover’s Visitation of Yorkshire made in 1584-85. The 
tre’ whereon they hang, called after the Wapentakes of the 
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county, grow out of a field where English beasts, such as the 
otter and fox, disport with outlandish elephants and camels 
and exotic griffins and cockatrices among flowers and herbage. 
Before the north-east corner was reached the Wapentakes had 
been exhausted, and the space is filled in with a music party of 
four ladies and three gentlemen seated in an arbour. 

Though the frieze is essentially original, it has from time to 
time been touched up, in the course of which errors and altera- 
tions have crept into the heraldry. In other respects, however, 
the room is wonderfully well preserved. All its components are 
of exceptional quality, not to say unique; but its chief value 
lies, of course, in its completeness. Probably the closest parallel 
surviving is the Great Presence Chamber at Hardwick, decorated 
over ten years later, where, however, the frieze, instead of being 
painted with heraldry, is modelled into mythological scenes 
framed in a forest landscape. That room most nearly approaches 
the Gilling room in the completeness of its original decoration, 
though it is not so rich. As an unparalleled representative of 
its age, it is much to be hoped that this room will at least be 
retained in this country. More even than its counterpart from 
Sizergh, its proper home is a museum, for its rich gloom is as 
unsuitable for modern habitation as modern habitation would 
be injurious to its extraordinary unity of period. 


STONES IN GLASS HOUSES 


By BERNARD Darwin. 


E who criticises a game that he tries to play himself 

is always in a rather uncomfortable and self-conscious 

position. He feels that he lays himself open to the 

schoolboy tu quoque retort, ‘* Why don’t you go and 

do better yourself?’’ This is, of course, only to 
state his difficulties in the crudest form. He has got all the 
time to make allowances ; he must recollect that, to him, lying 
at ease under the shelter of a sandhill, the wind feels much 
geniler than it does to those two poor wretches standing on a 
high and exposed teeing ground ; he must say to himself that 
the putt which appears to him, in his coign of vantage, no more 
than two feet long is really a good long yard and has very likely 
got a nasty little borrow in it. 

I have watched a good deal of golf in the course of an 
ill-spent life, and I try constantly to remind myself of these 
obvious things. I do so as a duty, but I doubt if it be really 
necessary, because the odd thing is that, when I watch it, golf 
does not look an easy game to me, but rather an impossibly 
difficult one. Perhaps a psychologist could explain to me my 
own frame of mind. I cannot do so; I can only state the 
curious thing that always befalls me, namely, that the simplest 
stroke successfully accomplished filis me with amazement. 
I see a player hit an ordinary tee shot down the fairway or play 
a common or garden pitch on to a good large green—a thing 
that I can frequently do myself—and his skill astounds me. 
“The man’s a wizard,” I say to myself ; “‘ look at that tiny little 
ball and that minute club-head. Why, I should probably miss 
the ball altogether, and he has hit it two hundred yards. 
Prodigious!”’ I have watched a match between two twelve- 
handicap players, playing rather below their form, and, far 
from feeling condescending or contemptuous, have been 
“struck all of a heap’ by the fact of their hitting the ball. 

This form of mild insanity—for I do not think I can be 
wholly sane—-only attacks me as regards the shots up to the green. 
Once the players reach the green and come to what I know to 
be the really difficult and agonising part of the game, my amaze- 
ment vanishes and I become hypercritical. However much 
golf one has watched and however many putts one has missed— 
and | have missed millions—putting insists on looking easy, 
and that a man should miss the hole at three feet never ceases 
to appear absurd. [If I am not positively mad, it is clear that 
I possess a very ill-regulated and unbalanced mind. 

hese egotisticai remarks have come into my head as the 
rest of a day spent at Walton Heath last week in watching a 
number of distinguished amateurs playing for the Golf Illus- 
tro:-d Gold Vase. On this occasion [ must admit that the more 
carving and critical part of my dual personality seemed to 
pr ‘ominate. At any rate, I thought and I still think that 
th: great mass of the players played very badly. I hesitatingly 
ex, essed this opinion to a most illustrious golfer who was 
loc ing on, and he answered by whispering in my ear the single 
wc 1 ‘* Rotten!’ So perhaps I was not so very far wrong. 
T\ » players—Mr. Douglas Grant, who won with 151, and Mr. 
W. e Murray, who was a stroke behind him—-played well ; 
ot’ rs played well for one round, but nobody else played well 
fc wo rounds, and a number of really good golfers played not 
{2° hort of scandalously ill. The greens, though smooth and 





true, were admittedly slippery, and I have no doubt that the 
putting was really difficult; but it was not only the putting 
that was at fault: most of the players gave the impression of 
being out of practice and not sufficiently “‘ tuned up,” and I 
think the bitter winter through which we have passed had 
something to do with it. The wind was blowing from the 
south-west, and the cuckoo had been heard at Walton that 
morning ; but it was almost the first day, I was told, that the 
wind had not blown from the east for goodness knows how 
long, and the golfers played as if they had not yet got that east 
wind out of their bones. A famous professional, not so young 
as he used to be, once told me that he never hoped to play 
nowadays till he had felt the sun on his back. Perhaps it was 
this that was the matter with nearly everybody. Certainly 
they needed some excuse, and a good solid one at that. 

Mr. Douglas Grant was such an early bird that I missed 
his first round ; but I had the satisfaction of seeing him play 
the last part of his second, and it was most interesting and 
impressive. I always like to watch a golfer who knows that he 
is winning, or very nearly winning, as long as he remains steady, 
but also knows that one real breakdown will destroy him. It is 
a severe test, and Mr. Grant came very well out of it. He had, 
I was told, been letting the putts slip, but when I saw him 
he putted admirably, for he holed a ten-footer for a three at 
the thirteenth ; a five-yarder, downhill and down-wind, for a 
four at the fifteenth; and another eminently missable little 
beast of a putt at the sixteenth. Only at the seventeenth did 
he fail and take three putts, just when nobody expected him 
to do so. His driving was far and sure, and what I liked best 
of all to watch were his iron shots, played up into the left-hand 
wind ; he “ winded ” them to perfection, so that the ball came 
swinging round towards the hole at the end of its flight. 

Mr. Murray’s fine golf was a triumph of accuracy. He 
is not long, though in this respect the hard, running state of the 
ground served him well; but he rigorously kept the ball in 
play. Other people hit their tee shots into the heather and 
found horrid places there ; Mr. Murray did not put one single 
tee shot into heather all day long. He failed to win the com- 
petition because he did something very unlike him : he did not 
take advantage of the conditions when they were easy. In 
the morning he got out against the wind in 36, which was extra- 
ordinarily good. The home-coming golf was infinitely easier 
by comparison. Mr. Murray could get as far as he wanted 
at any hole, and I would have cheerfully betted that he got 
home under 4c; I should not have been at all surprised to 
see him do another 36. Yet he faltered and took 42, with the 
wind at his back, and that did it. 

That day’s watching has made me more firmly wedded 
than ever to an opinion which I have long held, namely, that, 
as a severe and exacting test of golf, the old course at Walton 
Heath stands by itself among inland courses. When in full 
medal array, with even a moderate wind blowing, it is at least 
three shots a round harder than—well, I will not be invidious 
and specify the other inland courses with famous names. ‘These 
other courses may be more picturesque, more amusing, more 
beautifully landscape-gardened; but, when the real golfing 
virtues have to be discovered, give me Walton Heath. 
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THE MERRY COMRADE 


FULMER MISTLEY, FULMER 


N those happy days, gracious and pleasant, shortly before 
August of 1914, the foundations of the Fulmer strain of 
cockers were well and truly laid. Mrs. Ralph Fytche 
had chosen her st with care from the best families, 
and was becoming known for the character and. quality 

of her dogs. Since the war, under far more difficult conditions 
owing to the great advance made by the variety in numbers 
and appearance, she has maintained her ground stoutly, having 
a kennel at Denham Corner, Denham, Bucks, that may well 
excite the envy of all who appreciate beauty and utility in alliance. 


Canta an opal 
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SUSETTE AND FULMER POLLIE. 


In her case the aim of every intelligent breeder has been realised— 
the desire to establish a family that will reproduce with fair 
regularity its finest features, throwing up year by year a few 
youngsters that are an advance on their predecessors. I do 
not know if she has had the equal of Fulmer Ben, a war baby 
of 1916, who made a hobby of collecting challenge certificates, 
but she has several now that are always near the top in the 
heavier going characteristic of the day. Ben, beginning in 
1920, asserted his superiority by winning twenty challenge 
certificates in four years. 


FULMER DULCIE, FULMER PRINCESS AND FULMER : Copyright 
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FULMER LANCER. 

or the benefit of those who do not understand the pro- 
cedure at dog shows it may be explained that a Kennel Club 
challenge certificate is the highest honour that can be won, 
indicating that the recipient is, in the opinion of the judge, 
the best of its sex present. Three of these certificates, gained 
under different judges, entitle an animal to bear the proud 
title of champion, except in the case of gundogs. The path 
to glory is more difficult for them, since they must obtain as 
well at field trials at least either a certificate of merit or a 
qualifying certificate indicating that they have a certain natural 
aptitude for their particular vocation. They must not be gun- 
shy; pointers and setters are expected to hunt and point, 
retrievers to hunt and retrieve tenderly, and spaniels to hunt, 
face covert and retrieve tenderly. In order to become a field 
trial champion a dog has to do one of two ihings. He can earn 
the title by winning in the championship stakes provided at 
the end of the season for the different groups of gun-dogs, or 
by receiving two first prizes at different meetings in open or 
all-aged stakes in which there are not fewer than eight bona fide 
runners. Occasionally dogs get the dual qualification—field 
trial and bench. 

These regulations were introduced to meet the objections 
of shooting men, who desired that show gundogs should not 


FULMER PEGGY’S PRIDE. Copyright. 
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degenerate into mere objects of beauty, exhibiting exaggerated 
features that had no bearing upon utility. In practice most 
competent judges prefer a symmetrical, sound, well balanced 
animal that looks capable of doing a day’s work creditably so 
far as his physical conformation is concerned. No cognisance, 
of course, can be taken of his nose or brains, which can be tested 
only in the field. Returning for a moment to the procedure 
at shows, it should be mentioned that the open class for each 
sex is usually the acid test, since a dog that has won more than 
six first prizes in certain classes can compete only in that. A 
first-prize winner in one of the minor classes has, however, to 
be considered when the challenge certificate is being awarded, 
provided he has not been beaten in the more important. 

Mrs. Fytche, who knows what a shooting dog should be 
like, aims at soundness, short backs and strong quarters as 
well as racial type. The pick of the kennels at the moment is 
Fulmer Peggy’s Pride, described by Mr. F. C. Dickinson, the 
judge at Cruft’s last February, as a gem of the first water. He 
had two gems there as claimants for the supreme: honour, and 
Pride won. She repeated the performance at the more recent 
show of the Kensington Canine Society, and she is young enough 
to go on doing it, being still some months away from her third 
year. The others scarcely call for detailed description, beyond 
the remark that Mrs. Fytche has no room for indifferent speci- 
mens, which would be out of the pictureinsucha kennel. Keenly 
interested in her dogs, she relies upon her own judgment in 
working out breeding problems, which are doubly intricate in 
a breed rich in so many outstanding strains. One needs judgment 
and experience in the selection of blood lines, for a mistake 
may mean the loss of much valuable time. 


FULMER GAY. 


Cockers have made substantial progress in the last half- 
dozen years, frequently contributing the most entries to the 
leading shows. Mr. Dickinson, owner of that great dog, Southern- 
wood Critic, writing in the Kennel Gazette about the exhibits 
at Cruft’s, said: ‘‘ Cockers have improved in type remarkably ; 
all-round quality and soundness were never more pronounced 
than at this show. Few are seen with outstanding faults. The 
snipy foreface, bad shoulders, gay tail carriage, weak pasterns 
and feet, all common faults, have now almost disappeared. 
Just in a very few cases a little more power in hindquarters 
might be desirable, but on the whole the breeders have much 
to be congratulated on in the progress they have made.”’ 

Whether it serves any practical purpose or not, there is 
no doubt that the fashionable long head, deep. and square at 
the flews, and with a distinct depression or stop below the eyes, 
adds much to the appearance. I am inclined to think that this 
formation may have its uses. I remember once discussing the 
reasons for breeding such long heads on bloodhounds with a 
scientist and practical breeder, who maintained that much 
more room was given for the development of the olfactory 
organs, and, theoretically, dogs that have heads of this shape 
should have better noses. They also look more kindly and 
tractable than those with broad skulls and sharper muzzles. 
The long, low-set ears are, of course, a concession to taste. They 
seem to complete the head more satisfactorily. 

It will be seen from the accompanying illustrations that the 
ideal cocker is symmetrically built, and that he has good, sloping 
shoulders and a chest of a depth that permits full play to the 
working of the vital organs. The room that is desirable for this 
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FULMER PRINCESS. 


purpose is obtained by depth rather than width of ribs, because 
a barrel-shaped body restricts the action of the forelegs, making 
movement laboured. The cocker looks as if he should be able 
to gallop with comparatively little exertion. 
matter upon which all are united—show men and shooting men 
alike—although it is purely fanciful : 
carriage of the stern. The tail should be on a line with the 
back, although a little lower carriage is preferable, and when 
at work this organ should be moving incessantly. 
of the merry nature of the dog, of its cheerful disposition and 
delight in carrying out its accredited functions in the field. 


The cocker owns the quint- 
essence of the spaniel’s nature, 
friendly to all men and genu- 
inely revelling in the job to 
which we have put him. In 
that admirable work on the 
sporting spaniel written by 
Colonel R. Claude Cane and 
Mr. C. A. Phillips, Mr. Phillips 
remarks that ‘‘a really good, 
working cocker is quite the 
merriest and most delightful 
companion a sportsman can 
have, and if taken in hand 
early, is almost as easily trained 
as any other breed of spaniel, 
his natural instinct as a puppy 
being to hunt about in a 
merry, bustling way for the 
love of it, and alittle quiet but 
resolute checking at that period 
of his existence does not seem 
to interfere with his natural 
inclination as it often does in 
the case of other varieties.” 


I do not care which colour you have, the cocker at his best 
is almost invariably a beautiful little dog. 
want of some fun and do not mind taxing their patience might 
very well turn to breeding reds or goldens, a departure that 
The fun comes in if you are 
able to take disappointments philosophically, because one never 
knows exactly what is going to turn up in a litter. 
be many prizes or a disproportionate number of blanks in the 
guise of mis-marked puppies. No doubt red is one of the old 
colours, either whole or in association with white, but modern 


is now attracting many people. 


T. Fall. FULMER SUSETTE. 


a 


There is one 


Those who are in 


FULMER GAY. 


effort has been concentrated mainly upon pure blacks or ie 


handsome roans. Most of the present-day reds come from ‘yo 


they were much inferior in type 


imported black dogs which were red bred. A few years « yo 


to the others, but matters «re 


improving all the time, and before long we should have thm 
fully equal to the more popular colours. Colour breeding is 
really a rather fascinating pursuit, as the Pomeranian «nd 
chow chow enthusiasts have discovered. We find it running 
riot in pigeons, which are now produced in many exquisite 
shades. I believe it follows to a large extent fixed rules, which 
can be discovered by those who are interested, but, for all that, 





FULMER PEGGY'S PRIDE. 


the unexpected is continually 
occurring. 

Naturally, the more the 
colours are mixed, the greater 
the uncertainty concerning the 
next generation. As time goes 
on I imagine the certainty, or 
at least probability, of pro- 
ducing reds from reds will be 
strengthened. The Mendelian 
tests that have been made in 
connection with — shorthorn 
cattle are mentioned in many 
text books. From red mated 
to red, or white to white, we 
always get progeny of the 
same colour as their parents. 
If we breed red to white, 
however, we have roans, and 
roans mated together will give 
reds, roans and whites in the 
proportions of I : 2: 1, or there- 
abouts. The union of two 
blue-roan cockers, however, 
may have varied consequences. 


Mr. H. S. Lloyd, in The Popular Cocker Spaniel, says: “‘ the 
result is generally parti-coloured puppies, and it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the litter will take after their parents in 
colouring. Frequently they will be black-and-white, lemon-a:.1- 


white, or even liver-and-white. 


ponderance of blue roans can be relied upon from such a mati: 


More often than not a pre- 


with an occasional black-and-white puppy in the litter. From 
my Own experience, it would appear that a black-and-wh te 
puppy from such a union, when mated to a blue-roan, will in 
turn invariably produce blue-roans.”’ A. CROXTON SMITH. 
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AT THE 
DITHERINGS 


T is always said that the juvenilia of an artist should not 
be brought against him. It is a wise saying. Who would 
judge the later Beethoven by those three sonatas which 
are his Opus Two? Who would have deduced the Gilbert 
we know from “ Engaged,” or our admired Sir Arthur 

inero from ‘‘ Daisy’s Escape”? Some authors are so deter- 
yined not to be judged by their early works that they destroy 
»m. It is reported that Balzac wrote twenty-four novels 
a\ d destroyed most of them before sitting down to write La 
| mme de Trente Ans. But this precaution cannot avail a 
¢ amatist, because it cannot be taken. A piece which has been 
p syed remains played, and nothing can destroy that fact, after 
\ 


oo et | 


ich the piece or its memory remains to plague the inventor. 
».w, past performance and a reputation based upon past 
p ‘formance have an unpleasant knack of turning up just when 
a olaywright doesn’t want them to. Take, for example, the 
t .e when, Mr. George Moore being in Paris, the late Henry 

hur Jones seized the occasion for an intellectual success 
y h “ Judah.” Clement Scott ladled out columns of praise 
i: he Daily Telegraph, producing what Mr. Moore has described 
a ‘a stupor of astonishment.” As Mr. Moore afterwards 
p cit, “ I could not reconcile Mr. Scott’s extraordinary eulogies 
vy h what I knew of Mr. Jones’s talent, and the expansion 
I >elieved it to be capable of in fortunate circumstances.” 
I m in a similar difficulty with Mr. Norman MacOwan and 
hb: new play at the Arts Theatre called “‘ The Infinite Shoe- 
biock.” I cannot reconcile the extraordinary eulogies with 
wich this piece has been received with my previous experiences 
o! Mr. MacOwan’s talent and the expansion I have believed it 
to be capable of in the most fortunate circumstances. I remem- 
ber a piece by Mr. MacOwan called “* Jacob’s Ladder.” This 
play was all about a spirit-message sent through the medium- 
ship of a broken-down tout to a major by a member of his 
company who had been killed in battle. Hullabaloo, or some 
such name, was a tubed two year old filly engaged in a nursery 
handicap for which there was ante-post betting! So the major 
rang up a bookie and put on a thousand pounds at the generous 
price of twenty-two to one! The poor fellow had been told 
by three doctors that he had only three months to live, and he 
was anxious to throw up his job as leader-writer to a morning 
paper, finish an epic poem, and provide for his family. The 
last was not astonishing, as his salary was only £1,500 a year, 
and he was living obviously at the rate of £10,000 a year. The 
major looked well and felt well, but having every confidence 
in the medical faculty he died in three months to the very 
minute, his wife soothing his last hours with a detailed account 
of her infidelities. ‘The filly had romped home, the major had 
netted {22,000, and the epic was finished. 

Then I remember a piece called ‘“‘ Lord o’ Creation.” 
Creation’s lord was a sentimental Scot who, in pursuit of ‘‘ the 
real,” slipped away from his office stool and, with a chum, 
made holiday as a deck hand on board a fishing smack. He 
fell in love with the skipper’s daughter, and not only with her, 
but with her class as well, the house she lived in, the furniture 
which surrounded her, including the seventy-two plates on the 
walls and dresser, the scones of her baking and the Gaelic of 
her speech. The fellow’s passion was of that kittle and alleged 
sentimental sort which cannot endure to see its object trans- 
planted. What was really the matter with him was that he 
had what the psycho-analysts describe as a “ fetish” for Welsh 
dressers, uncouth clothing and rustic talk. So he put on a 
Scots accent and pretended that he and his friend were just 
common fisher-folk. And married the girl, telling her that his 
work was from his love-life a thing apart, and that she must 
expect to have no share in it. He also hinted his resolve to 
r se to the high estate of skipper. And went back to the import- 
ant shipping firm of which he was the mainspring. He waved 

» flag of ‘‘ the real,” anglice kept up a rather caddish deception 
tor sixteen years, during which time he allowed his poor wife 
t» work her fingers to the bone while he, in the intervals of 

ig-waving, was getting himself made Shipping Controller 

id refusing peerages. And we are to believe that for sixteen 

‘ars the wretched woman showed no sort of curiosity as to 

hat her husband was doing during those five days out of every 
ven in which he left her ! 

Now, whenever a playwright is wrong in matters within 

dinary human competence, I personally tind myself unwilling 

» accept him as a guide in matters where there must necessarily 

> great latitude of opinion. Let me put it this way. Mr. 
acOwan thinks that there is ante-post betting in a nursery 
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handicap. I know that there is not. He also thinks that a 
wife who is left by her husband five days in every week would 
show neither curiosity nor jealousy. I am dead certain that 
she would. These considerations must necessarily affect 
what I think of ‘ The Infinite Shoeblack.” Let us agree to 
put on one side certain clumsinesses and improbabilities of 
construction and come straight to the gist of the play, that is to 
something which Mr. MacOwan thinks probable and I do not 
believe could possibly happen. A young lady of so much 
education that she can spout Carlyle by the yard conceives 
the notion that she is a reincarnation of Aspasia, Swinburne’s 
Dolores, and all the rest of it. Finding life in the countryside 
too dull, she takes to the career adopted by the Paula Jarmyn 
who afterwards became Paula Tanqueray. She is young and 
beautiful and dresses exquisitely. Nevertheless, she is so much 
a failure that she is presently to be found starving on the doorstep 
of an Edinburgh lodging-house, a climax surely most miserable. 
She is taken in by a young student who lodges in this more 
than questionable establishment. A doctor pronounces the 
young lady to be suffering from cerebral nenrasthenia and says 
that her life can be saved only by six months at Biarritz. Has 
the student a hundred pounds? He hasn’t, but he immediately 
procures them by agreeing to a shameful pact in connection 
with another student’s degree papers and involving his 
own failure in the forthcoming examination. Let me pass 
over the extraordinary violence of a love which, before the 
fainting girl has uttered more than two words, can put out of 
action a Scotsman’s sense of right and wrong. Blithely unaware 
of her lover’s sacrifice, the young lady goes off to Biarritz, 
whence she flits to Cairo to become the mistress of a brigadier. 
Here at an evening party she meets the young Scot, whom she 
asks to dinner next evening. After d.nner the Scot insists that 
Aspasia shall renounce all her lovers and the £4,000 a year which 
she has inherited, return to bonnie Scotland and, as his wife, 
scrub his bonnie kitchen and, in the course of time, bear him 
bonnie children. The reader is to note that this is only the 
second time on which Aspasia has met her Scot. Yet she consents 
forthwith to his terms, tecomes miserably poor, has a baby, and 
dies of milk-fever, saying that Carlyle was right. Well, I simply 
don’t believe a word of it and resent very much having my 
emotions roused by a ceath-scene which is purely gratuitous. 
The play essentially cannot be puerperal ; its only point consists 
in Aspasia’s ultimate annoyance at having been led by the 
nose and her own sentimentality. There is plenty of possi- 
bility for ironic comedy in Mr. MacOwan’s theme, but none 
at all for tragedy. However, there is always a number of people 
ready and willing to be spoofed by any play which talks about 
life, and all the critics except one spoofed themselves mighty 
handsomely. They were probably deceived by the brilliance 
of the acting which was, indeed, very fine. Miss Mary Newcomb 
was most affecting in the death-scene, in which she revealed 
the infantile part in woman. This was exactly the way in 
which Sarah Bernhardt played all such scenes, and as a very 
great critic said many years ago, “It is not contested that Mme. 
Bernhardt knows how to die.” However, opinions differ, and 
it may be that Miss Newcomb, following Bernhardt, is wrong. 
Anyhow, she was taken to task with much solemnity by Mr. 
St. John Ervine, who exhorted her to abjure prattlings. Never- 
theless, I repeat that this was the way Sarah Bernhardt used to 
die. But then I seem to remember that Mr, Ervine does not 
deem Bernhardt to have been a considerable actress. 
GEORGE WARRINGTON. 


THE PLAYBILL. 


Tue New Moon.—Drury Lane. ‘ 
“ If the thing is to be done it must be done on a great scale in every 
sense.” —Swinburne to Frederick Locker, 1871. 

Wake Up anp Dream !—London Pavilion. . 

‘* A rose-garden full of stunners.”— Swinburne to Edwin Hatch, 1858. 

ArEN’T We ALL ?—Fortune. ; 

“A dramato-lyrico-phantasmagorico-spasmodic sermon on the 
grievous sin of flirtation.” —Swinburne to Edwin Hatch, 1858. 

Tue Stac.—Globe. 

“* A sweet work, and full of the tender and visionary innocence of 
childhood’s unsullied fancy.” ; 
— Swinburne to John Churton Collins, 1876. 

Tue Five-o’CLock GirL.—Hippodrome. 

“‘ Exquisitely gorgeous attire and decorations.” 
—Swinburne to Lord Houghton, 1879. 
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Universities of Oxford & Cambridge 
THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


OXFORD-—I. 


Begun circa 1430 and not finished till circa 1485. 


The article throws a brilliant 


light on the architects Winchcombe and Orchard and their relation to other great 


buildings of the time. 


HE Divinity School at Oxford is one of the most document of the first importance in the history of architecture 
important and interesting buildings of the fifteenth and, further, as a most astonishing testimony to the zeal foi 
century that we have. Indeed, its technical and education of those princes, both of the Church and State, 
historical claims are much better founded than any whose generosity enabled the University, albeit slowly, to 
that can be put forward on its behalf as a work of art. erect it, and to their inordinate desire, characteristic of the age, 
As such, it is, truly, rich and surprising enough in effect, and _ to “ subsist in lasting monuments and be pyramidally extant,’ 
there are, as we shall see, incidents! beauties ; but we honour _ rather than for any more spiritual value. All these interests the 
it as a monument to the virtuosity of its mason-architects, as a _ building has in abundance, and surely that should be enough. 
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Copyright 1—THE EAST ENTRANCE FROM THE PROSCHOLIUM. 
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The University began to 
appeal for money for this pro- 
ject as early as 1423. Eloquent 
Latin letters were sent out 
broadcast, to the heads of 
the great religious orders, to 
bishops and to deans and 
chapters all over the country. 
The zeal of the University 
for the scheme was founded 
not only upon the natural 
desire that Theology, “ the 
queen and empress of the 
Faculties,” should be suitably 
housed, but that by the pro- 
vision of alternative accom- 
modation the faculty might 
break away from the influence 
of the friars, in whose build- 
ings it had long been partially 
housed, and between whom 
and the University authorities 
there were often considerable 
difficulties. Subscriptions cam« 
in gradually—it seems as i 
Archbishop Chichele could b: 
relied on in such matters, anc 
Langley, Bishop of Durham 
and the Benedictine Order als 
gave. By 1427 a site wa 
acquired from Balliol College 
and in 1430 Richard Winch- 
combe was appointed maste 
mason in charge of the works 

The terms of Winch 
combe’s appointment deserv 
to be quoted : 

To all the faithful of Christ wh 
shall see these present letters, th 
chancellor of the University ¢ 
Oxford and the University itse: 
greeting: Know that we _ hav 
granted to Master Richard Wynche 
combe, mason, a pension of forty 
shillings sterling to be paid yearl 
at the feasts of St Michael th: 
archangel and of Easter by equa 
portions, so long as he stay ana 
continue to survey the work of the 
new schools of theology in the sai 
University ; also a gown of the 
livery of gentleman every year, or 
thirteen shillings and fourpence« 
for the same; and every week 
when he shall be present at th« 
work in the same place four shillings 
sterling for his pay. Also the said 


master Richard shall have a proper 


house for himself and his mates 
hay enough for one horse, when 
the same Richard shall be present 
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WREN’S ‘ GOTHICK.” 


4.—THE NORTH DOOR 
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at the same work, at the costs of the said University ; 
and he shall also have reasonable expenses, as often as he 
shall be sent upon the busines of the said University. 

Dated 4th August 1430. 

The mason’s remuneration under this agreement 
compares favourably, taking all the etceteras into 
account, with the £13 odd a year laid down for the 
Chief Master at Eton, a grand Royal work, and w 
can, therefore, assume that Winchcombe was con- 
sidered in the front rank of his profession. We: 
are fortunate in having other documentary evidence 
about him, for he appears as early as 1408 in the 
accounts of the building of the chancel at Adder- 
bury, at the expense of New College ; here he wa 
also clearly the chief mason, and is paid at a simile 
high rate, and works with an apprentice. It woul 
seem that already, more than twenty years befor 
the Divinity School agreement, he was a man 
established reputation. How long Winchcomb 
worked at the Divinity School we do not knox 
exactly, but in January, 1440, an agreement is mad 
with a new master, Thomas Elkyn. Apparently, 
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5—THE SHELDONIAN, FROM THE NORTH 
DOOR 


there had been difficulties about raising the money, 
and Elkyn not only takes on the work at a lowe 
rate of pay than Winchcombe, but the agreemen 
contains the following very illuminating clause : 
And because many great people of the realm and othe 
wise men do not approve, but censure, too much elabora 
tion (curiositatem) of the said work as begun, therefor 
the said University wills that the said Thomas, retrenc! 
for the future, as he has already begun to retrench, suc! 
superfluous elaboration of the said work, namely hous 
ings of images casements and fillets and other 
frivolous elaborations which are not suitable (non pertinen 
and involve the University in costly expenses and th 
delaying of the work. 

This is a gem; the bishops had apparently turne 
nasty, though whether their severity was base 
chiefly on moral or financial grounds it is useles 
to speculate; at any rate, it is unlikely to have 
been esthetic. But the passage is much mor 
significant than this. First, Elkyn had already bee 
in charge for some little time ; and secondly, these 
very elaborations are, as Mr. Howard has pointec 
out in his admirable account of Winchcombe’s 
other works(Oxfordshire Record Society, Adderbury 
Accounts), typical of his style, as it can be traced 
at Adderbury, Bloxham, North Leigh, etc. In 
Mr. Howard’s words, “ All work which is known 
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to be his or can reasonably be assigned to him is marked by 
a fine sense of proportion combined with a cultivated sense 
of scale. He excelled in the refinement of the details of his 
mouldings.” 

The evidence of this sumptuary clause in the Elkyn agree- 
ment, and, comparison with Winchcombe’s other buildings, 
makes it possible to trace fairly accurately where his work at 
Oxford leaves off. Compare the elaborate suite of mouldings 
in the big casement moulds at the extreme left of Fig. 8 with 
the plain casement mould at the right, where the beginnings 
of such mouldings can be seen at the bottom. In Fig. 4, at 
the left hand, one of the shafts, with its base and capital to 
support an image in 
the casement mould, 
can be seen; these 

> not found in the 
ndows of the south 
le, which, as we 
ve noticed above, 
o lack the suites of 
yuldings in the inner 
sements. A further 
mparison of Figs. 6 
d 7 with Fig. 8 
y»ws that a similar 
»plification has gone 
the blank win- 
c ws at the west end 
( igs. 6 and 7) have 
s tes of mouldings in 
t| ir casements similar 
to those of the main 
north windows, and 
the cusping within is 
0 the same com- 
picated design in two 
p:anes as that on the 
panelling of the north 
side buttresses (see 
Fig. 4); both these 
refinements have dis- 
appeared from the east 
end (Fig. 8). This 
is particularly interest- 
ing, for it brings into 
question the east door 
(Fig. 1), on which 
Mr. Howard lays some 
stress as showing 
Winchcombe’s 
affinities with work at 
Tewkesbury and Glou- 
cester. A further 
point is that the ex- 
ternal panelling at the 
east end, now on the 
inner wall of the 
proscholium also | 3 
lacks the elaborate 
cusping of the north 
buttresses and west 
end, though, of course, 
the general scheme 
of this end no doubt 
derived from that of 
the west or principal 
entrance. 
This brings us to 
re question of the 
eneral scheme of the 
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building. A sketch 
exists by John Bere- 
block, dated 1566, which shows a free-standing building in 
tvo storeys, and at the west end two staircase towers, 
projecting, and joined by an elaborate screen, in which was 
te main entrance, and which must have formed a sort of 
western proscholium. The idea of a second storey seems 

have originated about 1445, when a letter was written to 

ke Humphrey of Gloucester suggesting that the new 

eological School building would be a suitable place for 
housing the new library which he was forming for them ; 
d gradually, with money from him, a bequest from Cardinal 
1ufort which came to hand in 1452, and with other sub- 
iptions, the work went on, though with long pauses, until, 
the late ’sixties, there was a roof on it and glazing was 
hand, and a contract was made for the internal woodwork 
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Then, nearly ten years later, a further appeal—this time to 
Thomas Kemp, Bishop of London—met with a magnificent 
response. 

Bishop Kemp’s gift was expended on the sumptuous 
vault. He made it a condition of the gift that the University 
should hold a yearly commemoration of his uncle, Cardinal 
John Kemp, and of himself after his own death., This the 
University agreed to, and to this day the bishop and his uncle 
are mentioned in the Bidding Prayer before the delivery of the 
University sermon. Moreover, in the decoration of the vault— 
both in armorial bearings, inscriptions and monograms—the 
Kemps are celebrated more frequently than anyone else. Al] 
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6.—THE NORTH-WEST CORNER. SHOWING THE EARLIER AND RICHER TREATMENT 
OF THE BLANK WINDOWS. 


this is as it should be, for the bishop’s gift was 1,000 marks. 
By early 1479 everything was ready for a beginning, and it 
seems as certain as these things can be that the work was entrusted 
to William Orchard, the architect of the hall, chapel and cloisters 
of Magdalen College. Orchard is mentioned in the proctor’s 
accounts as taking an oath before Lionel Woodville, Chancellor 
of the University in 1478-79; and towards the end of the works 
in 1482-83, more significantly, he is paid for going to visit the 
Bishop of London on behalf of the University. It is suggestive 
also in respect of Orchard that the University petitioned the 
King not to impress the masons from Magdalen College, which 
the Bishop of Winchester might be willing to lend them, and 
wrote a letter to Waynflete himself, asking for the loan of the 
‘ edficialia instruenta,” or “‘ edficiales machine,” from his 
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7—THE LIERNE 





8—THE SIMPLIFIED EAST END. 
(Contrast Fig. 6.) Executed by Thomas Elkyn circa 1440, 
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Copyright 9—MIDDLE SECTION OF VAULT IN SECOND BAY FROM WEST. “ COUNTRY LIFE.” 
With Arms of Cardinal Kemp and the monogram ‘“‘ W.O.,” perhaps for William Orchard, the architect. 











pynight. 10.—NORTH END OF CENTRE BAY. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
The lovely boss of the Madonna and Child. 
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11.—OVER THE WEST DOORWAY. THE STRUCTURE 1430-40, THE FIGURES circa 1480. 
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12.—THE SOUTH-WEST CORNER. DETAIL OF VAULT AND SCULPTURE. 
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works at Magdalen; it 
looks as though Orchard 
wished to have both the 
men and the equipment 
that he had used before 
on this new job. 

To return to the vault 
itself, it is possible that 
when Bishop Kemp made 
his gift the building was 
roofed, but that, for the 
moment, there was no 
floor to the second storey, 
the Divinity School being 
open right to the top. 
Some such state of affairs 
would explain the apparent 
discrepancy between the 
evidence of the accounts, 
which show internal wood 
fittings being provided, 
and the agonised appeals 
to prospective contributors 
declaring that the building 
was still quite unfinished. 
That such a vault as 
Orchard made was con- 
templated from an early 
stage seems incredible, in 
spite of Mr. Howard, and, 
as Sir W. St. John Hope 
pointed out, the buttresses 
necessitated by the vault 
show every sign of having 
been constructed later than, 
and with little regard to 
the design of, the windows 
of the second floor. More- 
over, as suggested at the 
outset, the vault is, from 
the point of view of the 
proportions of the ground 
floor, a mistake. It is not 
only an afterthought, it is 
a more or less deliberate 
sacrifice of the effect of 
the building to the desire 
to erect a grandiose and 
expensive memorial to the 
Kemps and their fellow- 
patrons. Hence, also, the 
character of the decoration, 
heraldry and inscriptions ; 
hence, probably, the choice 
of the lierne type of vault, 
with its innumerable bosses 
giving plenty of scope for 
such decoration, rather than 
the more suitable fan- 
tracery. Fig. g shows the 
middle section of the 
second bay from the west 
end. The coat of arms 
in the centre is that of 
Cardinal John Kemp, and 
the monograms to left and 
right of it are “ T.K.” 
for Thomas Kemp, and 
* L.W.” for Lionel Wood- 
ville, the Chancellor. Im- 
mediately above the shield 
is ‘‘ W.O.,” possibly for 
William Orchard, but 
there is a William Orrel, 
a proctor, who is com- 
memorated elsewhere on 
the vault, whom it would 
suit equally well. The 
lettering on the diagonal 
bosses reads, ‘‘ Thank God 
of al.” The other lettered 
boss between ‘“‘ L.W.”’ and 
the arms is the word 
“ben” ; the correspond- 
ing word “ fet ” (bien fait) 
carries one over into the 
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next bay. Fig. 10, the north end of the centre bay, shows 
the arms of Kemp and Canterbury, an unidentified shield of 
three catherine wheels, the arms of the University, the sheaves 
of Kemp, an unidentified lion rampant, the arms of Exeter 
College and, immediately below the centre, the “ T.K.”” mono- 
gram. The shields inserted between earlier bosses, which 
have been cnt ‘to receive them, are, left, Thomas Kemp and, 
right, Woodville. The lettering is said to read “ tHc MCY ” 
and “‘LADI HELP.”’ The method of cutting the bosses to receive 
the shields as above seems to have been speedily abandoned 
in favour of the little supporting angels as in Fig. 9. Such 
figure sculpture as these and the lovely Madonna and Child 
are chief among the incidental beauties that go far as the redeem- 
ing qualities of this vault work. We have no information 
as to the carvers. ‘The quality of the figure sculpture is, indeed, 
very high throughout the building, and ali of it seems to belong 
to the period of the vault, for we have a letter to Bishop Kemp 
recording the progress of the work in which that on the east 
:nd west walls is mentioned. 

As to Orchard personally, we have abundance of docu- 
nentary evidence as to his family, his property in Oxford, his 
vork at Magdalen, and last, but by no means least, his land 
nd quarries at Headington. These quarries appear to have 
een extensive, for in a contract with Bishop Waynflete concern- 
ig the supply of stone both for Magdalen and the ante-chapel 

Eton reference is made to “ hys [Orchard’s] grete quarrey 
iat he fyrmeth of the Kynge yn the parishe of Hedyngdone,” 
id from these quarries Orchard continued to supply stone for 
\portant works at Oxford until the time of his death in 1504. 
| this is very suggestive as to the organisation of the building 
ide at this time ; for example, was there a man like Orchard 
‘ming the Ham Hill quarries in the early years of the sixteenth 
itury and whose monument is that obviously closely related 
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group of buildings in Ham stone of which Ford Abbey, Cerne 
Abbas, Muchelney, etc., are the chief examples? Another 
point of interest arises: in various surviving deeds relating 
to Orchard’s Headington property, the name Janyns recurs 
several times—part of the property is referred to as late in 
the hands of John Janyns. Now, Janyns is the name of a whole 
dynasty of important master masons coming from Oxfordshire 
in the late fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. They first 
appear at Merton Chapel tower, Robert Janyns and, later, 
John. Robert’s wife even is involved, for she is paid for pulling 
straw to thatch the roof of the masons’ lodge ; then a John and 
a Henry appear in the ’seventies as in charge of the works on 
St. George’s, Windsor; and, later still, another Robert and 
another John appear again at Windsor, and Robert II signs 
the celebrated report on the King’s tomb with Robert Vertue 
in 1506, and is thus linked in some degree with the design of 
Henry VII’s chapel. The relevance of all this consists in the 
fact that William Orchard probably had relations, if only of a 
business character, with this family of eminent Court masons, 
and that there seems to have been a personal connection, 
even though only shadowy, which parallels the acknowledged 
relationship between the vault of the Divinity School and 
that triumph of the craft, the vault of Henry VII’s chapel. 
Professor Lethaby declares this to be a developed copy of 
the vaults of the Divinity School and St. George’s, Windsor. 
There is, indeed, a whole family of vaults—the Divinity 
School, St. George’s, Westminster and, lastly, the choir 
vault of St. Frideswide’s Cathedral at Oxford. The ramifica- 
tions of this subject go far beyond the scope of this article, 
but the scent is hot here, and we seem to be getting tan- 
talisingly near these last great artists of the Middle Ages. 
It is so tempting to put two and two together and make 
half a dozen. GEOFFREY WEBB. 


THE GAUNTLET 


I will devise a doughty sampler 

And your white fingers work its grace, 
That we may trouble Time, the trampler 
Of all the gardens of the days. 


It shall be brave with red and russet, 
Sea-blue and silver, and rare dyes. 

Till whispering men and maids discuss it 
With trembling lips and shining eyes. 


In kingly colours we shall work it ; 
From Aries to Pisces, track 

The flying splendour that’s the circuit 
Of the gold wheel of the zodiac. 


We shall have January showing 

A strange dawn, washed in wondering rose, 
Where sudden spires stab starward, going 
Up from a city no man knows. 


Flooded fields next, that gleam and glister ; 
And windless banks new-tenanted 

By the first snowdrop, our white sister, 
With her shy, little, drooping head. 


Thus February. Then, grey arrows 

Shall portray March gusts whistling ‘‘ Whew ” 
O’er brown lands hungry for the harrows ; 
And teams ‘neath skies of wind-blown blue. 


For April, broider blackthorn blossoms, 

(Ask of ‘‘ Our Lady of the Pearls ”’) ; 

With sheaves of bluebells ’gainst the bosoms 
And quiet breasts of country girls. 


May shall be set in flowered fashion, 

Like some board where a great king sups: 
Lilac... lilies . . . and the golden passion 
Of a million enamelled buttercups. 


June roses edging dove-grey panels, 

Where men in tawny meads do scar 

With scythes great swathes like deep green channels, 
Under a moon-green morning star. 


Sun-bright lands for July small apples 
Lost on the deep-leaved orchard boughs ; 

ay-F2 Blue pools that reflect the purple dapples 
On the coats of honey-coloured cows. 


August, depicting corn-lands marly, 

In miniature and all that sighed 
Wind-wonder, where the bearded barley 
Sways blue-grey ripples, acre-wide. 


September, long lights on darkening stubble 
And over a dusk of blue and bronze, 
High shadows . . . wild wings... and 
the endless trouble 
Like silver tremors, of flying swans. 


October shall be one fire-flung onset 

Where a cataract of kings ride down 

On tall steeds through a wine-dark sunset 
To a gréat green twilight, where they drown. 


Your trial (but triumph) shall be November ; 
Etched black on grey, till by degrees 
The shadows take shape: men shall remember 


Winds . 


. . bare branches. . 


. and silences. 


Not, for December, threads upraising . . 


Yule-log 


gift-tree, in coloured thrums, 


But on black skies one white star blazing 
For sign a king, long awaited, comes. 


* 


What could be greater ? 


* 


What be grander ? 


Old Time shall see it, and confess, 


(Ere his moths rend it) 


forced to candour, 


The challenge of its loveliness. 





HAROLD EDWIN BRADING. 
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TOILET GLASSES 


MALL rectangular or oval mirror-plates 

were, during the second half of the seven- 

teenth century, framed in embroidered 

satin strips wrought, like the caskets of 

the period, with a multiplicity of materials 
and stitches by industrious ladies, whose educa- 
tion often consisted in ‘‘ working all sorts of fine 
works with the needle, learning French, singing, 
lute, the virginals and dancing.” ‘‘ The greatest 
skill in all works wrought with the needle ”’ and 
in making ‘‘ frames for looking glasses, Pictures 
and the like’”’ is claimed by Hannah Wolley, 
the authoress of the Gentlewoman’s Companion 
(1675), and no doubt she trained her young 
charges in her accomplishments and arts. This 
delicate and highly skilled work is essentially 
that of a leisured class. 

Among Charles I’s possessions was a “ large 
looking glass set in a frame of needlework em- 
broydered with the three faculties and the seven 
liberall sciences ’’; and in the inventory of the 
household goods which Mr. Sergeant Newdigate 
left with his son at Arbury in 1666 was “‘ a looking 
glass embroidered with gold.” Its subjects are 
often connected with the house of Stuart. Among 
the ‘‘ Drafts’’ issued and sold by Peter Stent 
early in the reign of Charles II are listed ‘‘ Heads 
of Kings and Princes,” including “‘ the King, the 
Queen, the Dukes of York, Gloucester and 
Albemarle.’’ Besides these ‘‘ heads ”’ (and full- 
length figures) of Stuart kings and _ princes, 
Stent issued sheets of The Seasons and the Four 
Continents (which could conveniently be applied 
to the four sides of a mirror), and subjects from 
the Old Testament. After tracing these important 
figures or subjects, the remaining area was filled 
by the embroidress with detached ornaments, 
such as birds, flowers, insects, a fish pond, the 
Royal supporters or a fantastic turreted house, 
the motifs being so contrived that the centres 
of each side and the corners are enriched. This 
worked border is either edged with metal braid 
or with narrow convex mouldings of walnut or 
tortoiseshell. An unfinished mirror in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, worked in long and short 
stitch and stumpwork, shows the fine outlines 
of the design upon the satin ground, to which 
the stumpwork and “free’’ details were applied. 
A mirror in the possession of Mr. Reginald 


” 


Astley, which was recently exhibited at Lans- 
downe House, contains a series of Royal portraits 
such as were published by Stent, and character- 
istic accessory designs. In the centre of each 
side is a full-length figure of Charles I, in Royal 
robes, and Henrietta Maria, with the Royal 
supporters, the lion and unicorn, below. In two 
roundels at the top are portraits of Charles II 
as a young man and Catherine of Braganza ; 
while in the bottom roundels are James, Duke 
of York (uncrowned) and his duchess. The oval 
medallions of Plenty and Peace in the centre 
of the top and bottom are, no doubt, drawn 
from some book of emblems. These various 
devices are worked flat on the satin ground, 
except for the wreaths surrounding the two 
lower roundels. 

The mirror (Fig. 2) is also decorated with 
needlework in silk and purl, and with stump- 
work medallions and roundels. In the left-hand 
oval is a stumpwork figure of a man holding a 
lance and wearing a wig and cravat; while in 
the right-hand oval a scriptural figure, Jael, 
holds a hammer and nail. At the head of the 
mirror is Charity, with three children, seated 
under a curtained canopy; and at the bottom, 
a mermaid within a rock-enclosed pool. In the 
four corners are stumpwork medallions of real 
and imaginary animals, a camel and stag, a 
wyvern and a strange winged quadruped. The 


FRAMED IN NEEDLEWORK 


1—OVAL MIRROR IN JAPANNED FRAME. Circa 1650. 


2.—TOILET MIRROR DECORATED WITH NEEDLEWORK, DATED 
(From Mr. Percival Griffith .) 
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mouldings are of tortoiseshell, and the velvet-covered back bears 
the initials ‘‘ A. P.” and the date 1672. It is accompanied by 
its travelling case of oak. In asecond mirror in the same collec- 
tion (of which a coloured illustration is given), the needlework 
borders arg divided into sections by silver braid. The two long 
sections on either side are filled with stumpwork figures of 
Charles II and of his queen, Catherine of Braganza, each crowned 
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with two Biblical heroines in ovals, Jael with her hammer, and 
Judith bearing the head of Holofernes. In the angles are the 
Royal supporters, a leopard and a stag. This mirror is framed in 
convex mouldings of walnut. In a fine mirror in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (Fig. 1), the shaped border surrounding the oval 
mirror-plate and the outer frame project considerably and are 
japanned black and decorated with small trellis grounds and floral 


3.—MIRROR DECORATED WITH STUMPWORK. 
The full-length figures represent Charles II and Catherine of Braganza; the mouldings of tortoiseshell, and the panels bordered with 


silver galon Height 3ft., width 2ft. 4in. 


and holding a sceptre; while in the central top section is a 
fantastic turreted building. A fountain, as is often the case, 
fills the centre bottom section; while the four square panels 
at the angles represent the Four Seasons. The convex mouldings 
in this example are of tortoiseshell, 

In a mirror, formerly in Lady Wolseley’s collection, which 
is very similar to Mr. Astley’s, the broad satin border is worked 


Circa 1665. (From Mr. Percival Griffiths.) 


ornament in the Chinese taste. On the left side of the frame is 
a king, wearing a crown and robes; while, on the opposite side, 
the lady standing beside a covered vase or urn is difficult to 
identify. In the upper portion of the lobed frame are a turreted 
castle and a house, separated by a female figure standing beneath 
an elaborate domed canopy; and in the lower are a pond, in which 
a swan is pursued by a dog, and the Roydlsupporters. M. J. 
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THE MOLE’S FORTRESS. 


QUEER little beast is the mole, living his strange life 
in the soil beneath our feet, hunting, racing, chasing, 
loving and fighting in the dark. 
he cannot see, yet must enjoy life because he is a most 
perfect example of specialisation for a peculiar mode 

of existence. From his sensitive snout to his perky tail, from 


his velvet coat to his strong shoulders 
and great forepaws, he is marvellously 
adapted for digging beneath the sur- 
face of the meadows and wresting the 
earthworms from their hiding places 
in the soil. 

Wornss represent the main feature 
of existence for the mole. Except for 
intervals devoted to rest, its time is 
spent in hunting them, and the 
number accounted for is simply in- 
credible. I have kept several moles 
in captivity, and found they must 
have more than their own weight of 
worms to eat in the twenty-four 
hours, 7.e., over three ounces per day. 
I kept one mole for more than a 
month, chiefly because I had been 
told that no mole had lived that long 
in captivity. Not only did mine live, 
but it was fat and prosperous when 
returned to the meadow whence it 
came, but in the meantime I had to 
work hard. Daily, and several times 
a day, I sought the necessary worms 
wherewith to keep the voracious little 
monster alive. I dug and dug, soon 
exhausting all the best ground, and 
never was my mole satisfied. It soon 
learnt that a tap on the side of its 
cage meant food, and dashed out, ever 
ready for more. Whenever the cage 
was disturbed its little pink snout was 
aquiver and all its senses alert to grab 
a luscious morsel. No tiger ever 
pounced on its prey more keenly 
than that mole grabbed the worm, 


worrying it fiercely before holding the slimy thing down with its 
forepaws and ripping the victim to bits. 

It is one of the contradictions concerning this queer, blind 
and seemingly helpless little beast that, for its size, it is as fierce 
as any creature in existence. My brother and I used to get 
the body of a mole that had been caught by the mole-trapper 


He shuns the light 





“HE HUNG ON LIKE A BULLDOG.” 


THE COMFORTABLE NEST OF LEAVES. 


and hold it near the nest of leaves in which our mole lay hidden. 
In an instant the bedding began to heave, next moment a pink 
snout was sniffing around, and a second later he was scuttling 
towards the unoffending corpse which was held invitingly towards 
him. Oh! with what fury did he fling himself upon the dead 
mole, how he bit and worried the unresisting intruder! But 


our mole’s fury was even greater when 
we got a fowl’s head (we were having 
chickens for dinner that night !) and 
held it near him. He sprang at it, 
he shook it, and when the head was 
raised in the air he would not let it 
go, but hung on like a bulldog. His 
ferocity was amazing. It gave us a 
fine idea of the dramatic’ duels that 
must be fought in the damp dark 
tunnels beneath the turf, when mole 
meets mole, and neither will retreat. 

My opinion is that the social 
affairs of the mole community are 
based on the clan system, a family 
keeping to their own network of 
tunnels and allowing no trespassing 
therein from the members of other 
clans. 

Studying the “runs ”’ as marked 
by the earth heaved up on the sur- 
face, one soon, sees there are two types 
of run, the long, straight ‘““ Roman 
highway ”’ type, and the twisted con- 
fused kind that leads nowhere. The 
latter runs are simply feeding places, 
just tunnels made by the moles as 
they search for their prey. Mole- 
catchers find these of no use for trap- 
ping purposes, because there is no 
regular traffic; but the trunk roads 
are another matter—they are literally 
highroads used by many moles going 
to and fro between their homes and 
their hunting grounds, so that a dozen 
or more moles may be caught in a 
trap set in a good thoroughfare, 


whether that trap is an old-fashioned wooden, thing, with a bent 


hazel stick as a spring, or of the modern iron variety. 








THE MOLE’S POWERFUL FOREPAWS. A MOLE 


A skilful molecatcher, knowing the habits of his quarry, 
will do great execution with either variety of trap, and bring 
many an unfortunate “ little gentleman in a black velvet coat ” 
to the end which involves parting with his velvety pelt. As 


THE HARD BHIGH-ROAD. 
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| have said, the best trapping place is a run that leads from the 
mole’s home to his hunting ground, the two being often some 
distance apart, for the large mole hill, usually known as the 
“fortress ’”’ or ‘‘ palace,’’ wherein the mole dwells, is frequently 
hidden under a bush. How a mole, with eyes reduced to pin- 
points antl rendered functionless, so that it is more than doubtful 
‘f it can even tell light from darkness, is able to select a well 
hidden spot for its dwelling-place is a mystery beyond a 
naturalist’s explanation—I can only state the fact that such is 

favourite situation ! 
The fine fortress that I photographed, and which is shown 
herewith, was under a hawthorn tree, and consisted of quite 
barrowload of soil. What heaving and pushing it must have 
st the indefatigable digger to throw it all up! How he must 
ive heaved and toiled, finally to shape a neat round chamber 
1 the middle, with several entrances and a bolt hole at the 
xttom, and, last of all, furnish it with leaves. The nest was 
he most comfortable of beds, the chamber being packed with 
ry leaves and grass, which must have represented more than 
1e or two journeys to those upper regions that the mole shuns 

; a rule. 

How rare it is to catch a mole above ground, and with 
hat lightning rapidity it mines its way down again! One 
the moles shown herewith (Fig. 5) was a three-parts grown 
sung one, which was found running across a path with so hard 
surface that even its strong forepaws could not make a hole, 
dit had to race onwards across what, to it, must have been the 
de arid desert. But old moles rarely make mistakes such as this. 





SETTING AN OLD FASHIONED SPRING TRAP. 


DOROTHEA 


Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert. (Gerald Howe, 7s. 6d.) 
HUNDRED and forty years after the last of the events 
recorded, these Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert 
see the light of print, and make the most delightful 
reading. 

The period, roughly speaking, is that of Parson 
Woodforde’s Diary, and Dorothea’s father is also a clergyman. 
But there the resemblance ends, for the scene of the Retro- 
spections is Ireland, and the zestful temperament, the gay 
style of the writer are in keeping with the country of her birth 
and love. 

Dorothea carries her lively chronicle from 1770, the year 

she was born, to 1789, the tantalising point of her real but 

frustrated love for John Roe. Only a few notes survive of the 

pendix that she promised to write ; her plays, novels, poems 
| biography alike appear to be lost. 

We mourn the loss, while rejoicing in the saved remnant, 

* Dorothea was an artist. Even as a child, that capacity 

: both ecstasy and pain is unmistakable, At eleven, she is 

nt to Dublin to acquire a modish urban polish in the house 

an aunt. But does she do it? Hear her own words: 


At length the long Winter pass’d away—And the numerous Flower 
rls announced the returning Spring—The first bunch of flowers 
got threw me into strong Hysterick of grief and Joy—The Well 
iown smell of the Sweet Briar and the Hyacinths sweet Peifume 
yught our Gravel Walk and my Mothers little garden so fully to my 
collection that I wept and sobbd over them—An Acute Sensibility 
is ever my foible, my Bane, and my Solace; and I cannot express 
iat I felt whilst weeping over these sweet Remembrancers of Spring, 
id my Natural Soil. 


The Herberts, living at Carrick-on-Suir, reveal themselves 

a united, light-hearted, attractive family—the parents at 
mes little older than the children. When, for instance, school 
imminent, here is the scene of woe : 
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This reference to a young mole reminds me to say that 
the fortress is not a nursery—it is merely a residence. When 
Madame Mole, sometime in May, begins to think of a nursery, 
she leaves the fortress and makes a nice nest in a snug corner 
of one of the runs, but does not advertise its whereabouts in 
any way. No monumental heap of soil marks the spot, or tells 
of the tiny pink naked babies that lie in the warm darkness, 
gradually acquiring black velvet coats, until they become 
miniature editions of their mother, and are able to wander 
forth along the underground ways and throw up heaps of soil 
on their own account. Then the farmer grumbles anew at the 
unsightly ‘“‘mole tumps’”’ and urges the molecatcher to his 
work; but I question whether the mole is not really more 
beneficial than harmful, and whether “ live and let live ’’ would 
not be a better policy, for mole runs afford surface drainage, 
and mole hills when spread by chain-harrowing make an excellent 
top-dressing for the turf. FRANCES PITT. 





AT WORK ON AN AUTUMN MORNING. 


HERBERT 


To Desart then we all went screeching and roaring all the Wav 
at the thoughts of Parting—My Mother was as bad as any of us, and 
my Father forgot he was a man and whimpered like a Child. 

As for the wild escapades and hairbreadth escapes of that 
free and jolly childhood at Carrick, they are legion. Here 
is one: 


Having Got Old Mahony the Gardeners helper one Day to Our- 
seives, the whole Set bullied him into digging up a fine Plantation 
of Young Laurels, which we planted in the Waste Garret having 
previously carried up large heaps of Earth in our bibs and an old 
Backgammon Box . _ As we tore up the Garret flooring for it 
the whole Lobby Cieling afterwards came down. 

And here is an example of the sort of situation into which 
the whole family was ready at any time to plunge : 

We set out for Lamplighters Hall having engaged one Captain 
Clevelands Vessel a Trader for return by long Sea—After waiting 
there three Days, He got other Passengers, and put to Sea unknown 
to us in a Violent Storm—Vex’d to Death at this disappointment We 
hired a Boat and follow’d him three long leagues—The Tempest 
encreasing every Moment, and the Sea mountainous high—We had a 
Madwoman with us who roared in Our Ears Blow Blow ye Winds 
Blow—Our Oars broke, and the Boatmen gave us up for lost—However 
as My Mothers White Handkerchief floated astern—The brutal Captain 
Cleveland tacked his Ship about and picked us up from the Waves 
half dead with Terror and fatigue. 

Dorothea was evidently a pleasing’ child, making friends 
among old and young; but we learn it all without design or 
self-consciousness on her own part. When she was seven 
a Dutch merchant in Bristol begged to adopt her ; and in Dublin 
she soon enlisted the friendship of Mrs. Fleming, her aunt’s 
elderly companion—over the leg of a goose which they “ eat 
in Bed with Mutual Confidence.” 

In Dublin Dorothea sees “‘ The Beggars’ Opera,” and is— 





rated by Mrs. Fleming who declared it was quite against the Rules 
of Polite Decorum and betrayed a Vulgar Rusticity to laugh or Cry 
at a Play House. 
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But the little girl continues to have--- 


that Sensibility, keen and Sharp as a Two Edged Sword which ever 
attended me from Youth to Age. 


With a home so happy, a heart so young, Dorothea is not 
in the matrimonial hurry common among her friends. Even 
when, at sixteen, she acquires her first lover, she is too innocent 
to recognise him as such : 

We spent our Days in the different Bowers as they Afforded 


Shelter from the scorching Sun and our eternal Laughter gave us no 
room to suspect Cupids Darts. 


There is another suitor later, but Dorothea’s heart is not 
touched, and her sensitiveness to ridicule makes her nip in the 
bud a promising situation. 

After that, however, love has its way with her; and we 
see how inevitable was the attraction that John Roe held for 
her when we read her character sketch of him—for, with the 
pronouns changed, it could well stand for a portrait of herself, 
as we learn to know-her in the course of this book : 


Charming beyond description—Some would have thought him 
not handsome, but he had that Je ne Scais quoi that rendered him 
irresistible—Goodness, and Sweetness—Life, and animation beamd 
in every feature, and captivated beyond any regular Beauty—With 
all his gentleness, John Roe could be very Satyrical, but so skilful 
was he in the Management of Wit, that it never wounded or offended, 
and his Shyness only added to his Numberless Perfections. 


Yet by this man Dorothea’s heart was to be broken, and 
for his sake she was to remain unmarried all her life. But she 
had depth of character, strength and dignity, as well as her 
love of laughter; and we leave her on a note written years 
after the event, and gathering up her experience of a lifetime : 


Surely there is in Love a Mysterious Law that chains the Soul 
to silent Endurance. 

Lovable Dorothea! Misguided John Roe! Yet, if they 
had married and lived happy ever after, ten to one there would 
have been no Retrospections. Such is life; and so, after a 
century and a half, does Dorothea’s ill wind blow much good 
to us. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


The Whirligig of Taste, by E. E. Kellett. (The Hogarth Press, 
3s. 6d.) 

THE most entertaining use of history and literature is to discover 
through them what it felt like to be alive and thinking in any given 
epoch: in fact, to re-construct the tastes of the time. From here, 
taste appears to have rolled serenely to our present level, from peak to 
peak, like a cloud ; but actually it proceeds by a series of “ outrages ” : 
it grovels in a gutter, then soars above everybody’s heads. In this 
delightful little book a very unillusioned Mr. Kellett follows some 
of taste’s vagaries from Greek to Victorian times. It is not only critics 
and authors who are involved, for one of the few criteria, perhaps the 
only one, that survive all taste’s antics, is the sympathy which an author 
establishes with his audience. ‘‘ No amount of theorising on ‘ esthetic 
values ’ and ‘ artistic perfection ’ will of itself secure soundness of taste, 
and untutored appreciation is often juster than philosophic analysis.” 
For, in conclusion, Mr. Kellett confesses he sees no established principle 
in criticism, taste following fashion, and, though it begins with affectaticn, 
ending with something indistinguishable from sincerity. 
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Destinies, by Francois Mauriac. (Secker, 7s. 6d.) 

ALTHOUGH a note on the wrapper of Destinies informs us that 
the theme of the book is ‘‘ How much should a woman know about 
a man before she marries him ? ”’ there is another theme that leaves on 
the reader’s mind a far deeper impress, and it may be stated in one 
of the author’s own sentences: ‘“‘ Human creatures do not change, 
but many live a long while without knowing themselves ; many, indeed, 
die without doing so.” It is Elizabeth Gormac, a hard-working, middle 
aged French countrywoman, who is the outstanding figure in the 
book—not Bob Lagave, the handsome, dissolute young Parisian, or 
Paule de la Sesque, the girl who loves and renounces him. For there 
can be no question about this latter business at all: the girl simply 
had a happy escape. But Elizabeth is another, profounder matter. 
In her is typified a tragedy peculiarly liable to occur in a country where 
“arranged ”’ marriages are the rule. For at fifty Elizabeth’s heart 
has never yet been touched ; she is like some delayed seed-pod ready 
to scatter its treasures, but at the wrong season. Such a season falls 
when Bob visits the Bordeaux country. of vineyards and pine forests 
that is Elizabeth’s home. There is the French pinch of salt in M. 
Mauriac’s writing, but he can also wield the spoon that stirs the universal 
broth of mankind as when he writes: ‘“‘ She wept; but the dead boy 
for whom her tears flowed every night claimed these as well. Our 
sorrow always moves down the same slope and towards the same petson, 
though it may have been aroused by another.”’ Mr. Eric Sutton, a 
fine interpreter, gives to his translation a smooth, cool, polished surface 
that is essentially French—just as he invested “‘ The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa”’ with an air of being written in some language common to 
all countries that suffered in the war. 


Night Falls on Siva’s Hill, by Edward Thompson. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 
MR. EDWARD 'THOMPSON, though still paying his devotions to 
the more sober and classical muses, cannot be weaned from his new 
love. His third novel carries us back to India, the up-country India 
which he made so much his own in “ An Indian Day.” John Lyon, 
ex-officer, ex-planter and now a land company’s official, lives in an 
isolated bungalow in Upper Bengal. Once the beau sabreur of a crack 
regiment of the Indian Army, a marriage that offended the social instincts 
of his regiment brought him ostracism and provoked his resignation. 
An exile from his own caste, he lives in a world of his own, a world 
continuously darkened by the shadows of an ancient injustice. The 
injury done to him has become a cancer to his soul. Originally the 
victim of circumstance, he is now a martyr solely to his own pride. 
Neither his friend, Felvus, nor his daughter, Nicolette, can rescue him 
from his self-torture, and at last, to the accompaniment of the alarms 
and excursions of a minor native rising, he rushes to his own doom. 
Meanwhile, youth is building, as it always will, a new world of its own, 
too sensible to accept the loyalties and enmities of a previous generation. 
Nicolette, child of the jungle, the apple of her father’s eye, so far forgets 
herself as to fall in love (innocently, it is true) with the son of her father’s 
enemy. But, although her father’s death opens up the path of a new 
life, Mr. Thompson’s heroine is not (so it seems to us) half so much 
in love with her suitor as with the mysterious forces of nature as revealed 
and hidden in the jungle. The love affair does not assume very con- 
vincing proportions ; the steaming fury of the monsoon, the still Indian 
night—these are painted with a tar more lavish hand than the tender 
emotions of the lovers. Yet all of it is good reading, not this time 
so provocative of controversy as of serious thought and pleasant dreaming. 
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THE VANISHING CHOUGH 


HE chough is a gentle, confiding bird, easily tamed, 

and at one time much in request as a pet. This is one 

reason given to account for its decrease. The rapid 

increase in the number of jackdaws is another and 

more plausible reason; but the real cause seems to 
be a mystery. Kent may be eliminated as a breeding haunt, 
for it has never been known to haunt the Dover cliffs; but no 
ornithological records were kept in the time of King Lear! 
I had never seen choughs outside the Zoo, and therefore eagerly 
accepted the offer of a friend to motor me three hundred miles 
in search of a pair she knew of which nested on the Cornish 
coast. Cornwall was at one time the chough’s great stronghold, 
but now the few pairs nesting there can be counted on the fingers 
of two hands. 

On June 16th we started to walk along through one of the 
finest bits of cliff scenery on the English coast. The stone walls 
over which we scrambled were draped with pale pink stonecrop, 
while from countless crannies the lemon-coloured spikes of 
pennywort reared their dignified heads. Blue sheeps-bit starred 
the craggy hills, and a stream of crimson poppies meandered 
down one valley. Masses of foxgloves stood in serried ranks 
on the cliff edge or swept in a cascade of colour down the rocky 
slopes. Miniature rock gardens, perfect in shape and design, 
roused the envy of the amateur gardener. 

Having reached the destined spot, we crept- to the edge 
of the crags and looked down at the swirling water below. In 
quiet pools shags dived into a jade-green sea. So clear was the 
water that we could see their gleaming bronze bodies as they 
sank down and down into the depths. Herring gulls with their 
young, and jackdaws, abounded on the cliffs, and we watched 


these and the shags and the flowers and the sea for a long, long 
time. Every passing jackdaw was eagerly scanned, and we swept 
every nook and cranny in the dark rocks with our binoculars. 
By and by we lapsed into silence, and I, for one, began to count 
all the pleasant things I had seen on the journey and threw 
them into the scale against the choughs, but though I counted 
them ‘‘ one by one,” they refused to counterbalance the absent 
choughs. Suddenly a new, clear, sharp note came from the 
direction of the land, and immediately two choughs planed down, 
circled with amazing speed above the deep fissure, and then, 
with half-closed wings, shot like arrows into a cleft of the rock. 
Soon they emerged from an opening higher up, cleaned their 
red beaks on the stone, and stood awhile surveying us while 
we gloated over them. As if for our special entertainment, 
they then circled above us, so that we could observe their up- 
tilted primaries and all the details of their peculiar and buoyant 
flight, which is so different from that of the jackdaw and more 
akin to the poise and flight of a hawk. Their black plumage 
is glossy beyond description, while the red beak and legs are 
conspicuous in any light. The cry is a clear ringing variant 
of the jackdaw’s call note. After indulging in various displays, 
the choughs flew towards the uplands, while we settled down 
contentedly to wait and hope. The choughs returned about 
every thirty or forty minutes, bringing no visible food, but 
from their behaviour it was obvious that they were feeding young. 
Then, to our delight, two young birds appeared in the dark entry. 
They were full-grown and ready to fly; they flew, in fact— 
three of them—the next day. The bills of these young choughs 
were a pale greenish grey, the colour of their legs we could not 
see. In fact, the pale gapes were almost all that was visible 
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HIS PLUMAGE GLISTENING IN THE SUN. 


f these nestlings, for no ray of sunlight penetrated the deep cleaned their beaks, and the fact that no visible food was brought. 
issure. We could not see the actual feeding process because One chough hunted for food on the shelving rocks near 
the old birds blocked our view, but they must have been fed by the nest. With strong, vigorous strokes of its powerful bill 
regurgitation. We judged this to be the case because of the it rapidly undermined a tuft of thrift, which fell on two herring 
time the parents were absent collecting food, the way they — gulls peacefully reclining on a slab of rock below. They looked 
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annoyed, especially as a perfect hail of earth and small stones 
began to pour down upon them, rendering their siesta impossible. 
This chough hunted among the plants for some time, eventually 
retiring to the nest. 

On June 18th we watched another pair of choughs farther 
along the coast. The entrance to their nest was invisible from 
any point above owing to the deep indentations and jutting 
crags. It was so low down that it only just missed being washed 
by the boiling surf at high tide. This pair also returned at 
regular intervals, but we had to keep a sharp look-out for them 
as they swept round the point at top speed, and then, with half- 
closed wings, swooped out of our vision. But on one occasion 
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they gave us a beautiful exhibition of aerial display. They rose 
alternately one above the other and hung poised, rising and 
falling rhythmically with no apparent movement of the wings, 
just as if they were dangling at the end ofa piece of elastic. 
There seemed to be plenty of room for both jackdaws and 
choughs along the coast, and we saw no vindictiveness displayed 
on either side. According to information received, the number 
of pairs breeding on this stretch of coast has remained stationary 
for the last forty years. They feed round farmyards and in 
meadows frequented by cattle. Their favourite food is the 
dung-beetle, but, in addition, larve of various kinds and small 
mollusca are devoured. E. L. TURNER. 





THE CAVES 


OF 


ALTAMIRA 


By Proressor H. OBERMAIER, ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE WRITER. 


HE history of the discoveries in the caves of Altamira 

really begins with the visit of Sefior Marcelius S. de 

Sautuola, the Santander archeologist, to the Universal 

Exhibition held at Paris in 1878. The magnificent pre- 

historic collections which he saw there fired his enthu- 
siasm, and he returned to his country determined to explore 
some caves in the province of Santander, in which he had come 
across traces of their having been inhabited by man’s earliest 
ancestors. One of the caves was that of Altamira, so called from 
being on the estate of the same name, near Santillana del Mar, 
twenty miles west of Santander. The cave was discovered in 
1868 by a hunter attempting to find a deg which had been lost 
among the narrow crevices of some rocks. No one had entered 
these, as they were full of délvis, and only a very few people 
had penetrated as far as the entrance for protection from cold 
and rain. Sautuola had seen the approach to the cave in 1875, 
and had visited it on various occasions to excavate its prehistoric 
deposits. One day in 1879 he ventured to go inside along with 
his daughter Maria, who was quite a young girl. While her 
father was digging the deposits, the child, seated in a corner, 
evidently frightened by the obscurity, gazed at the walls with 
that special interest which we assume when we wish to combat 
fatigue. Suddenly some lines on the wall, which had _ before 
been without significance, were united in her young mind and 
seen to compose the image of an animal. Feeling afraid in 
front of so strange an apparition, the child called her father, 
and he, coming to see what was the matter, suddenly recog- 
nised with delight that he saw in front of him a work of art 
belonging to men of the remote Stone Age, or perhaps even 
of the glacial era. 

In 1880 Sautuola published a pamphlet entitled Brief Notes 
of Some Prehistoric Objects of the Province of Santander, in which 
he showed the great antiquity of the paintings of Altamira. 
The value of his discovery, in spite of the warm defence by the 
professor of the Universidad Central, Don Juan Vilanova, was 


not appreciated by anyone, on account of the strong prejudice 
existing that man of the diluvial era was a primitive being, 
incapable of any artistic or religious expression. Spanish and 
French doyens did not believe the paintings authentic, owing 
to their extraordinary perfection. It was not taken into con- 
sideration that the bison, represented so many times, was an 
animal which had disappeared from the Iberian Peninsula 
very many centuries ago in the final phase of the cold epoch. 

Vilanova as well as Sautuola died without seeing the truth 
recognised, and to-day a plain monument, erected in 1921 by 
the Atheneum of Santander at the entrance to the cave, per- 
petuates the illustrious memory of the discoverer of the pictures. 
Since their day suspicion has disappeared through the discovery 
of carvings and paintings in some caverns in the south of France, 
such as the Grotto of the Mouthe (1895), Pair-non-Pair (1897), 
Les Cambarelles (1901) and Font de Gaume (1901). As in all 
these places there were figures of animals which have now dis- 
appeared, further doubts were untenable, and in 1902, Cartailhac, 
after publishing his article ‘‘ Mea Culpa d’un Sceptique,”’ exam- 
ined the cave of Altamira in detail with the Abbé Breuil, and 
the latter copied with the utmost care and fidelity the paintings 
they saw. The fruit of their study was the magnificent work, 
edited with great luxury, under the auspices of the Prince of 
Monaco, entitled La Caverne d’Altamiva a Santillane, prés 
Santander (Espagne) (1902). Since then the celebrated cave, 
whose works of art are unrivalled in spite of other more recent 
discoveries elsewhere, has been visited each year in ever-increasing 
numbers, both by Spaniards and foreigners. 

The cave faces north-east and has a length of some 30o0yds. 
Beyond the vestibule, where to-day a strong wall props the 
defective roof, we pass to a room 28 metres long by 9 metres wide, 
the height being about 2 metres at the entrance and just over 
I metre at the end. In the roof are to be seen a series of natural 
protuberances, and if these are carefully observed, it will be seen 
that they have been repeatedly made use of by the ancient 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE CAVE, SHOWING THE BOSSES OF THE ROOF ON WHICH THE 


ANIMALS 





ARE PAINTED. 
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artists for the realisation of 
their masterpieces. Apart from 
other reasons for cultural in- 
clinations which may have 
guided the painting, there is 
no doubt that prehistoric man, 
on returning from the chase 
and lying in this room with his 
eves fixed on the roof, would 
notice its protuberances and 
recall the forms of the bisons 
which he wished to kill. It 
would easily occur to him to 
complete their forms, adding 
tc them the heads, feet and 
tails, and heightening the 
moulded bodies with poly- 
ci} rome tints. From these 
ariistic amusements of fancy 
or zinated the velievo work with 
ti beautiful figures we now 
c :template. As the salients 
o: the rock recall bodies in 
rose, the painted animals 
a. in an attitude of rest, with 
ti r extremities tucked into 
ti body and the head on the 
g 


ind. 
Che animal most frequently 
dicted is the bison, which 


aj) cars moving, stretching itself 
ov .t rest. The wild horse, an 
ariclope and two wild boars 
at’ also represented, and all 
re’ al an exquisite perfection 
anu an esthetic sense which we 
couid hardly believe possible in a primitive race. The art is a 
naturalistic and sensory art which represents the animals as 
they are, and which has arrived at its maturity in solving the 
two great artistic problems, that of filling a given space and that 
of representing movement in a fixed medium. It surpasses 
the Egyptian and Babylonian mural art, and makes us think 
that it is in our material life only that we in our age have 
progressed with the lapse of time. 

In addition to the paintings of the principal room, there are, 
in other rooms of the cave of Altamira, different works of art of 
secondary interest. Among these may be mentioned some which 
are probably of magical significance, situated in a small precinct 
of the interior, together with a beautiful painting of a black 
bisoninadeeperroom. In some cases the paintings and carvings 
of the caves of Altamira are superimposed one upon another. 
Naturally, those underneath are the most ancient, but some 
of them provide difficulties of interpretation on account of their 
being obscured, to which must be added the deterioration pro- 
duced by filtration and by the thoughtlessness of visitors. 

Thanks to this superposition, one is able to ascertain that 
the most ancient paintings are those done with plain uniform 
colours, and those which follow the modelling with colours of a 
different and polychrome kind. The poor resources which 
prehistoric man had to utilise for the realisation of his works of 
art are bound to cause one astonishment. For colouring he 
used charcoal, which served for heavily shaded tones, and ochre 
for blending yellow, red and earthy brown. Sometimes they 
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PAINTING OF A BISON. 


gave a fine point to these materials with leaves of silica, and 
made use of them as pencil holders. Others they ground, and 
mixed the dust in shells with blood and animal fat. Afterwards, 
with brushes of hairs or feathers, they applied the pigment to 
the rock, thus originating a true painting in oil, which penetrated 
the rock and to a certain extent remained fossilised. In some 
cases, to obtain a greater effect, the surface of the rock was 
rubbed and painted; and in others, the outlines and certain 
details, such as the eyes, horns, ears, muzzles, feet and skulls, 
were carved, sometimes delicately, sometimes with decision. 
For this, engraving tools made of silica were employed. It 
must also be remembered and taken into account that these 
works of art were painted by the light of torches or of lamps 
constructed out of shells, skulls or hollowed stones, in which 
were placed animal fat and a lock of hair or a little moss for a 
wick. 

The interested visitor will ask whether the Altamira paint- 
ings obey any other motives than those of mere artistic caprice. 
Naturally, the impression received, not only in Altamira but 
also in other Franco-Cantabrian caves, is that the artist did not 
produce his works for the purpose of recreation, since they are 
found in the interiors of grottos and in uninhabited places, 
which occasionally are very difficult of access. Consequently, 
we have to believe them to be of religious, magical or totemic 
significance. In favour of the first theory, there are some repre- 
sentations of animals with arrows or spears, which bear unques- 
tionable testimony to conjuration and ceremonies, which were 
intended to compel the super- 
natural powers to fulfil human 
desires. The image of the 
desired animal and its sym- 
bolic slaughter would precede 
the actual killing, as still hap- 
pens to-day among primitive 
races. Perhaps the tranquil 
postures in which the majority 
of the animals are shown are 
explained by the desire to sur- 
prise the bison grazing in order 
to kill thera with more facility. 
Nor is it improbable that the 
cave of Altamira was a kind of 
“totem sanctuary ”’ and that its 
inhabitants regarded the bison 
as an animal totem, since this 
animal is represented almost ex- 
clusively. Although it is strange 
to us, primitive man felt him- 
self weak in face of the world 
which surrounded him, and 
only perceived dimly his per- 
sonality and spiritual superior- 
ity over the animals, and this 
is one of the reasons why 
one does not hesitate to estab- 
lish ties of kinship with him 
and to consider him as our 
ancestor. 

A few years ago considerable 
alarm was felt for a time over 


























































DETAILS OF PAINTINGS 





the safety of the cave, owing to former blasting operations which 
had taken place before its discovery and which had opened 
numerous fissures in its roof. It was found necessary to save 
the cavern from imminent collapse, and, under the presidency 
of the Duke of Berwick and Alba, who has always supported 
every intellectual undertaking with the greatest enthusiasm, a Pro- 
tection Committee of the Cave of Altamira was instituted in 1925. 
This acquired the land on which the cave is situated, improved 
the interior paths and carried out a low and circular path in the 
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Sala de las Pinturas and installed electric lighting in place of the 
dangerous acetylene lamps. In the same year were constructed 
the caretaker’s cottage (where a museum is installed), a strong 
containing wall in the entrance to prevent the collapse of the 
high rooi, and a good road to the cave mouth, and finally, for the 
first time, the excavation and examination of the deposits at 
the entrance were completed by Professor H. Obermaier. In this 
manner the destruction of what J. Dechelette has called ‘‘ The 
Sixtine Chapel of Quaternary Art”’ has been happily avoided. 





“CRAVEN” WEEK 


AT NEWMARKET 


SOME LIKELY HORSES FOR THE DERBY. 


ERSONAL recollections of Craven meetings at New- 

market go back for quite a number of years, and it 

will convey some idea of the success of that held last 

week if I say that I can recall no other quite as inter- 

esting. This impression applied to the whole of the 
three days, and was especially concerned with the running 
of the three year olds in view of their classic engagements, 
the first of which, the Two Thousand Guineas, will have to 
be met next week. 

Costaki Pasha and Gay Day had been on view at Newbury 
without advancing their claims. Rather had they retarded 
them. Last week we saw Mr. Jinks, Brienz, Midlothian, Craga- 
dour, Hunter’s Moon (all winners), Bosworth, Totalisator and 
a few others whose owners have doubtless been setting some 
store on their future. First to score of those winners was 
Hunter’s Moon in the race for the Spring Stakes. He scrambled 
home by a head from Mr. C. W. Gordon’s Haste Away, and 
as the latter was conceding r1olb., the form could not be estimated 
at any better than moderate. Probably Hunter’s Moon was 
lucky to win, as I do not think he would have done so had not 
the second swerved and so lost ground on coming out of the 
Dip to breast the rising ground to the finish. 

If Hunter’s Moon should prove to be Lord Derby’s best 
three year old, then for once in a way it will be the case that 
the leading owner will have no concern with the winning of 
the classic races, at any rate during the first half of the season. 
This colt, by Hurry On from Selene, is bred well enough for 
anything. Selene is a young mare, herself very good when in 
training, and the dam already of Sickle. At different times 
during the meeting I noticed in the paddock Lord’ Derby’s 
Bosworth, St. Leger and Sargasso. Bosworth I have previously 
written about, and I may say now that I was disappointed 
he did not make a better show behind Midlothian for the Wood 
Ditton Stakes. He is something of a puzzle at the moment, 
for on looks he ought to have no superior. Certainly you would 
have preferred him in the paddock before the race to Midlothian, 
but rolb. off his back would not have enabled him to beat Lord 
Rosebery’s colt. 





St. Leger and Sargasso cannot possibly be ready to race 
at their best this side of the Derby. Both are unusually big 
colts, especially St. Leger, whe must be well over 16h. and massive 
in proportion. I thought he carried his head rather too high 
as he was led round the ring to accustom him to paddock excite- 
ments. He was not asked to race. He is by Gainsborough 
from the St. Leger winner, Tranquil, who was an unusually 
big filly. Sargasso, also, was merely on view in the paddock 
and not asked to oppose Brienz in the race for the Column 
Produce Stakes. He is a big, thick-set and heavy-looking 
colt by Phalaris from Spindrift. Seldom do you see a Phalaiis 
of this ‘‘ heavy ’’’ type, but I am satisfied his trainer thinks 
will be a smart horse if he can train him. For all these co! 3 
belonging to Lord Derby I should say the going must be fur 
more yielding than it has been all the season if they are to ma‘ 
any progress. 

The two outstanding three year olds of the meeting, in my 
opinion, were Mr. Jinks and Cragadour, and I, therefore, propo ° 
devoting some comment to them, especially as they may prov: 
to be the winners respectively of the Two Thousand Guine: 5 
and the Derby. Mr. Jinks won the Severals Stakes by a leng 
from Knight Error (received tolb.) and a number of othe s 
all in receipt of more weight than that. The distance w: ; 
only five furlongs, but still it represented a pretty good te 
of speed and the capacity to concede weight. The big gr” 
colt answered readily enough when asked to come away fro. 1 
the rest, and an impartial observer could not fail to be satisfic ' 
with that important feature of his win. 

Let me add that the son of Tetratema is as commandil. ; 
now as he was throughout his two year old career. He is tl 
sort that immediately arrests attention as he arrives in tl’ 
paddock. There is something so superior about him, firs , 
of course, being his size and then that rather difficult thir < 
to define we call character. Mr. Jinks is a distinguished ind - 
vidual and a great galloper. I believe he will not fail for stamir 
to get the mile of the Two Thousand Guineas next week, bui 
partly because of his breeding and again because of his sprinte’, 
like conformation, I must be doubtful about his ability to ge’ 
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the mile and a half of the Derby. Further, he 
does not give the idea of being built on Epsom 
lines, but I shall be anything but dogmatic on the 
point. We thought at one time The Tetrarch, 
grand-sire of Mr. Jinks, would never get a stayer, 
but he produced three winners of the St. Leger. 
And last year Tetratema had a notable handicap 
stayer in Toureen, now in South Africa. 

’ Cragadour is cast in an entirely different 
mould. Because he is of the low and lengthy sort, 
giving him excellent reach in his action, he can be 
said to be much truer to type and to come far 
closer to our ideals of what a Derby winner should 
be in the detail of looks. Cragadour may not 
stand more than 15h. 3ins., but he is so perfectly 
t yportioned, and, indeed, I could not fault him 
as my eyes noted his length of rein, the admir- 
ai. 'e shoulders, the well ribbed-up back and strong 
quarters, and the clean sound-looking legs with 
tl best of joints and hocks. Only once before 
hod he been on a racecourse. That was when 
MM. Jinks beat him by two lengths for the New 
S: kes at Ascot last year. Such a colt is more 
t! 1 likely to make rapid headway, especially com- 
p: dwith those that have had much more racing. 

\fter Ascot the son of Craig an Eran developed 
sj ut trouble which explains why he was not 
ce. ed on for another race as a two year old. He 
w. pin-fired, and so far as one can tell the trouble 
he abated definitely. His dam, Pompadour, is, 
I: ed hardly say, remarkably well bred, as are all 
19 Astor’s mares. She is a daughter of Bayardo 
fro 1 that splendid brood mare Popinjay, by St. 
F:. quin from Chelandry. Popinjay bred many 
no . ble winners, and in Popingaol she produced a 
mei: that gained much distinction at the stud as 
the lam of Book Law. Pompadour won three of her nine races 
anc was also placed third in the One Thousand Guineas and the 
Eclipse Stakes. Craig an Eran is himself a grandly bred horse, 
bei.g by Sunstar from Maid of the Mist, by Cyllene from 
Sceptre. Could breeding be more immaculate? Cragadour 
therefore, promptly passes the breeding test for Derby honours. 

In his race for the Craven Stakes he took a maiden allowance 
and, of course, escaped any winning penalty. Thus, winners 
in Bullhead and Ellenborough had each to concede him 15]b. 
They had no earthly chance, and for that reason were scarcely 
sighted in the race. Half way down Bushes Hill I thought 
Cragadour would win, even though he had drawn the least favour- 
able position on the extreme outside of the field. Yet Perryman, 
who showed confidence, even though Racedale, another colt 
with only little experience, was probably leading him at that 
point. Just as Cragadour was passing into the lead in the Dip 
he twisted a plate and faltered. Until he was balanced and 
racing again there was some fear of his defeat, but the moment 
he was racing in earnest he strode up the rising ground to gain 
a stylish win by three-parts of a length. 





CRAGADOUR, WINNER OF THE CRAVEN STAKES. 
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MR. JINKS, WINNER OF THE SEVERALS STAKES. 


I judge that Cragadour will make considerable further 
progress, and, in any case, we shall see more of him next week, 
when he is to bid for the Two Thousand Guineas. Mr. Jinks 
may beat him, but Cragadour is sure to give a big account of 
himself and might be the safer to back each way rather than 
take a shorter price to win only about Mr. Jinks. For I am 
quite certain that Mr. Jinks will be favourite. 

On the previous day Brienz had won the Column Produce 
Stakes for Mr. Somerville Tattersall. He did so by half a length 
from Lord Beaverbrook’s filly Buctouche, to whom the winner 
conceded 11lb. The third, Leonard, belonging to the Duke of 
Portland, was actually trying to give 2lb. to Brienz, and was 
only a length away from the second. The point is that on 
‘‘paper’’ the winner’s performance is not that of a potential 
Derby winner, and I must say, having said so many good words 
for the colt in the past, that he left me with some misgiving this 
time. Even allowing for a lazy trait in his make-up, he should 
still have won with far less effort, while it is not usual for a good 
and willing horse to lay his ears flat back and swish his tail when 
pressure is being applied. 

I am assured, however, by Mr. Tattersall and 
his trainer, Joe Lawson, that they are perfectly 
satisfied. They point out that Brienz is an extra- 
ordinarily bad worker at home, and that it would 
be simply impossible to try him. What he missed 
in his race last week was a field of horses and a 
better pace. Then they say he would have been 
properly set alight. One must respect what they 
say and, for the time being, I shall keep an open 
mind if only because I would hate having to write 
that Brienz is sour and can have no chance at all 
for the Derby. I hope he will do ever so much 
better in the race for the Two Thousand Guineas 
next week. 

I come now to Midlothian. He ran for and 
won the Wood Ditton Stakes by two lengths from 
His Majesty’s Glastonbury, with Mr. Hornung’s 
Papilotte third. Fourth was Lord Dewar’s Tota- 
lisator, and fifth Bosworth. _ Lord Rosebery’s son 
of Son in Law and Lammermuir should have 
opposed Brienz for the Column Produce Stakes, 
but a hitch occurred in the making of the declara- 
tion to run. Fortunately, the other race was to 
follow immediately, and so he got the race which 
was so much desired for him. I believe those 
who know most about the colt fancy him very 
much for the Two Thousand Guineas and then 
the Derby. We shall soon know about the former, 
but for the moment I cannot compare him with 
Cragadour, who would surely have won the Wood 
Ditton Stakes just as easily had he run for it. 

Where one is entitled to criticise Midlothian 
is on his physique. He is remarkably indifferent 
to follow : that is to say, he is so narrow across 
his loins and so deficient in substance where he 
should have much power for galloping as to give 
hima split-up look. Yet he is a fine galloper and 
as true as it is possible for a horse to be in action. 
His action and his physique cannot be made to 
correspond, which reminds us once more that 
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they gallop in all shapes. I am very anxious to see him tried 
out in better company than he disposed of last week. 

It would not be right to omit mention of the fine performance 
of Sir R. Garton’s Sir Cosmo in winning the Free Handicap of 
last year’s picked two year olds under top weight of gst. This 
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he did by a short head from Lord Woolavington’s Baldernock 
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(received 21lb.), while only a head away in third place was Sir 
Hedworth Meux’s Yellow Oriel (received 25lb.). The winner, 
who is not engaged in the classic races, cost 700 guineas as a 
yearling. He is a grand type of strong and robust racehorse, 
and is by The Boss from a mare named Ayn Hali, by Desmond 


PHILIPPOS. 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


SEASONAL ACTIVITY 


ALES are in exceedingly satisfactory 
proportion to the great volume of 
real estate that has now been placed 
in the market. Vendors and purchasers 
alike seem resolved to do business, if 
possible, before the inevitable distrac- 
tions of the General Election. That event will, 
doubtless, have only a very slight effect on 
dealings, but for a week or two at its height 
it will make negotiations and viewing and 
valuations less easy than usual. It is, therefore, 
well that, as far as possible, terms should be 
settled before the end of next month. 
TOWN HOUSES. 
GIR PHILIP WATERLOW, BT., has in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to sell his town residence, No. 24, Carlton 
House Terrace, one of the most beautiful 
““ period’ houses in London, with a south 
aspect and access to large garden. 

No. 39, Princes Gate has been sold, by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, to Sir 
Campbell Stuart, for whom Messrs. Collins 
and Collins acted. 

The Hon. Henry Mond has_ bought 
No. 37, Smith Square, Westminster, from 
Lord Glenconner, for whom Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. acted. The firm is to sell 
No. 14, Grosvenor Square next Monday 
(April 29th), at the Mart. 

Lieutenant-Colonel E. McBarnet has in- 
structed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to offer, in the autumn, his town residence, 
No. 14, Bruton Street, Mayfair. The house 
contains some very fine panelling and period 
decorations. Active dealing is going’ on in 
Bruton Street, now that permission has been 
granted for its commercial utilisation. 

The late Sir John Murray’s executors have 
instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
to sell the remaining contents of 50, Albemarle 
Street on May 1st. The sale will include 
mahogany bureau bookcases, black dining 
chairs in the Chinese taste, a Chinese black 
lacquer cabinet on stand, and an eighteenth 
century mahogany bookcase. 

Bilton Rise, a half-timbered residence, 
near Rugby, is to be offered, by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, at the ‘“ upset ” 
price of £1,850. 

STEDE COURT, KENT. 
N R. C. S. ASCHERSON has instructed 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to 
offer Stede Court, Harrietsham, 136 acres, 
in June. The residence, the greater part of 
which was built in the reign of James I, includes 
parts of an older house. It stands on a southern 
slope of the North Downs in a timbered park 
traversed by the Pilgrims’ Way, and enjoys a 
fine outlook extending to the sea. 

Scammelis Corner, near Dorking, a modern 
residence with 9g acres, will be offered, in 
June, by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

The Duchy of Cornwall has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to let The 
Manor House, Shippon, Berkshire, an eigh- 
teenth century residence, and 13 acres. 

Luesdon House, near Ashburton, will 
be sold by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley 
and Messrs. Michelmore, Loveys and Sons, at 
Hanover Square, on May 14th. 

Mr. Edward Howard Secker has instructed 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer 
North Morar, Inverness-shire, 10,000 acres ; 
one of the smaller forests yielding on an average 
twenty-five to thirty stags, besides a good bag 
of ptarmigan and woodcock. Trout, sea trout 
and salmon are taken from Loch Morar. There 
are no crofters. Good anchorage exists at 
Morar and Tarbert, Loch Nevis. 

SMALLFIELD PLACE, SURREY. 
SG MALLFIELD PLACE, in the Surrey parish 

of Burstow, three miles from Horley, and 
half an hour’s journey from London, is a 
substantial and beautiful example of the Tudor 
style. In the British Museum may be seen a 
letter dated from Smallfield Place, written 
by Anne Boleyn. Stephen FitzHamon, during 
the reign of Richard I, acquired the lordship 
of the manor of Burstow and, following the 





usual custom of the period, dubbed himself 
Stephen de Burstow. 

The original house, called ‘ Crullings,” 
was built in the time of Edward II!, and came 
to John de Burstow by way of reward for saving 
the life of Lord Burgherst when that nobleman 
was unhorsed while fighting in France. Later 
the estate was owned by the family of Bysshe, 
one of whom, Edward, early in the seventeenth 
century, remodelled and enlarged the house. 
The “ priest’s hiding” in the floor above 
the hall, and the hall fireplace seem to belong 
to the fourteenth century, but parts of the house 
are referable to the period of James I, although 
the date, 1661, that is some years later, appears 
over the porch. Long afterwards part of 
the structure was cleared away, and what 
was left, a very substantial and spacious 
portion, served as the farmhouse of the Hookers, 
who were tenants for nearly a century. 

One of the Hooker family was the real 
originator of the Burstow Hunt, although 
the Burstow, as a foxhound pack, dates only 
from the year 1866. He had to do with the 
harriers which hunted the country before 
the Burstow Foxhounds came into existence. 
The Rebow family owned Smallfield Place 
in the last century, and one of them, John 
Gurdon Rebow, held it in 1845. Mullioned 
windows, armorial bearings, quaint old in- 
scriptions, one of date 1631, attest the antiquity 
of the house, and yet more, perhaps, does 
the remnant of the moat, with its adjacent 
sheet of ornamental water. 

Smallfield Place has been carefully re- 
stored, and it has central heating and electric 
light. The fourteenth century fireplace in 
the hall, a single oak beam on stone piers, 
forming the opening, the panelling and carving, 
and other features are noteworthy. Messrs. 
Ralph Pay and Taylor are to sell the property 
shortly. 

BUCKHURST PARK TO BE LET. 
ORD DE LA WARR has instructed Messrs. 

Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard and 
Messrs. Daniel Watney and Sons to let Buck- 
hurst Park, unfurnished. Of this property, 
on the outskirts of Ashdown Forest, Leland 
wrote: ‘Ye auncientest House of the 
Sachevilles that now livith is at Bukhurste 
yn Southesax by the Forest of Waterdown 
a 2 or 3 miles from Rotherfeld also in Southesax, 
and this Sacheville is a man of a 300 li. land 
by the yere.”’ In or about the year 1560 the 
re-building of an old manor house on the spot 
was contemplated, and John Thorpe, an archi- 
tect of various well known seats, prepared a 
plan, now in the Soane collection; but any 
new building then undertaken differed from 
that in Thorpe’s design. The existing house 
is partly the poor Gothic of Humphrey Repton, 
that on the north and east fronts, and partly, 
the north-west wing and the interior, very 
fine work by Sir Edwin Lutyens, who improved 
and re-modelled the formal gardens. There 
are 12 acres of lakes. Shooting over 1,500 acres 
may be taken. Buckhurst Park was the subject 
of illustrated special articles in COUNTRY Lire 
(Vol. xxx1, pages 686 and 722). 


HADSOR HOUSE, DROITWICH. 


HE important Worcestershire estate, Hadscr 
House, is to be submitted by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. It comprises 1,300 acres, 
abutting on Droitwich. Hadsor House was 
illustrated in COUNTRY LIFE in 1go1, and stands 
in a nice park. It has for many years been the 
home of the Galton family. The late Major 
Hubert G. H. Galton died on September 21st, 
1928. The property includes five farms, numer- 
ous cottages and accommodation and building 
lands, which adjoin the town. The actual and 
estimated rental is £2,367 per annum. 
Branches Park, a Georgian type of mansion, 
with 2,670 acres, a few miles from Newmarket, 
is to be sold this summer, by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Messrs. Dilley, Theakston 
and Read. The former firm has sold Edgcumbe 
Hall and a large acreage at Wimbledon. 
Donington Hall, lately sold by Colonel 
Gretton, through Messrs. John D. Wood 


and Co., has been re-sold, this time to M 
J. G. Shields, who was agent for the est: 
for forty years. 


CHESTERS ON HADRIAN’S WALI, 


"THE date of sale of Chesters, Northumb 
land, has been fixed for June rgth a 
20th. The section of the estate to be offer d 
extends to 22,000 acres, and includes so: e 
miles of Hadrian’s Wall, with the excavat i 

camp of Borcovicus, over forty grazing fart 
as well as village properties, inns, quar: °s 
and a grouse moor. Messrs. Hampton ad 
Sons and Messrs. Turner Lord and Dow °r 
are the auctioneers. ‘“‘ One of the best artic! +s 
ever written on the subject of the Roman Wai ” 
to quote the opinion of an eminent archzologis: 
was that by “A. S. O.” in Country Lr 
February 16th last (page 226). It forms on 
invaluable accompaniment of the particulars 
of Chesters, and pictures of Cilurnum (Chesters) 
gave it an added value. 

Mr. Oliver Harvey has decided to sell 
Rainthorpe Hall, Norfolk, with 600 acres, 
and has instructed Messrs. Hampton and Sons 
to offer it in July, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Arnold, Son and Hedley. Rainthorpe Hall is 
among the most picturesque old Tudor houses 
in the county, and was formerly the home of 
Amy Robsart. ‘The house contains fine oak 
panelling and carved oak chimneypieces. 

The finest beech tree in the Home Counties 
is growing at Beechwoods, Hampstead Lane, 
a property in the market, for sale by Messrs. 
Hampton and Sons. This is a freehold of 
9 acres, overlooking Kenwood and Hampstead 
Heath. The residence, built in the country 
style, has reception-rooms decorated in “ period” 
styles, and every modern comfort is installed. 
Standing 4ooft. up in this very healthy neigh- 
bourhood, only five miles from the West End, 
it possesses the distinction of commanding 
extensive views which will remain undisturbed 
in perpetuity. 

ABBOTSWORTHY HOUSE, WINCHESTER. 
HE late Lady Eversley’s executors have 
instructed Messrs. Gudgeon and Sons to 
sell Abbotsworthy House, and 40 acres, near 
Winchester, with nearly two miles of fishing 
in the Itchen. Abbotsworthy, says Mr. D. !1. 
Moutray Read in Macmillan’s Highways and 
Byways in Hampshire, once belonged to the 
monks of Hyde and, at the time of the Civil 
War, to Lord Capel, the defender of Colchest«r, 
whom Clarendon commended for his “ courage, 
virtue and fidelity.” ; 

Salmon and trout fishing and views »' 
Dartmoor are features of a fine old Deven 
estate of 200 acres, offered for £8,750, by Mess 
Curtis and Henson, as ‘the bargain of ¢t 
year.” A picture appeared (page Ix) 
April 13th. 

Where old-time travellers started froi 
or stayed, the Plough Hotel, Cheltenham, h 3 
been sold with the contents for £49,700, | 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, and the s 
is to be used for a picture theatre. The pu - 
chasers have prepared plans for a ciner + 
to seat 4,000 people. The hotel is, after t 
ancient church, entitled to rank as one 
the important buildings of what may | 
termed the older Cheltenham. In the da 
of the stage coach it was a great coachir 
centre, its stable yard having enough stablir 
for the horses of a cavalry regiment, and r 
hostelry in the town was so much frequent« 
in the palmy days of the spa as was the Ploug 
which was the rendezvous of “the nobili 
and gentry ”’ visiting the town in such numbe: 
from all parts of the kingdom. It was note 
for good cheer as far back as the sixteent 
century, and is described as resembling | 
Cromwell’s time “a gabled farmhouse wit 
numerous chimneys.” Later it came into tl 
possession of Warren Hastings. In moder 
days it has ‘become almost as important 
place as a motor centre as it used to be as » 
coaching house. 

Mile Bush, Leighton Buzzard, has been 
sold, before the auction, by Messrs. Goddard 
and Smith. ARBITER. 
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MODERN 


INTERIOR 


COUNTRY LIFE. 


Mr. BASIL IONIDES 


VERYONE groans when America buys up the 
antiques from England and takes them across 
the Atlantic, even though, in some cases, their 
original home was not English, and they were 
really only resting here for a few hundred years 
ov their journey westward. No doubt, in due course, 
these beautiful old objects will travel round the world 
an:!, via China, reach their original homes again; but this 
wil take ages. In the meantime it is encouraging to 
fin! that an American has employed an Englishman, 
Mr. Basil Ionides, to decorate his apartment in Chicago 
in nodern taste. America constantly employs English 
designers to create “‘ period’ work in America, but it 
scems a new idea to come here for a modern treat- 
ment. The result, however, has proved most successful, 
and the rooms are far more suitable to Chicago than 
an\ re-creations of the past could be. 
The client in this case is an architect, Mr. McCor- 
mick, who has built the block of duplex apartments 


in which his own is situated. A duplex apartment 
is, in English, a flat on two floors—the sitting-rooms 
and service on one, and the bedrooms above. The 


staircase is given due prominence, and, in fact, in all 
details you would not realise that you were not in a 
house until you looked out of the windows and sur- 
veyed the fine view over the park and the height from 
which it is seen. 

The clean atmosphere of America demands delicate 
colouring and certain scintillating effects that would 
not be suitable in England. Mr. Ionides, accordingly, 
has created interiors of considerable delicacy to meet 
the conditions. 

In order that the details should be correct, all 
the lock-plates, handles, fireplaces, curtains and electric 
light fittings were sent over from England; and this 
was worth while, in spite of the duties that have to 
be paid on modern things. 

The library has furniture covered in tomato red 
leather against the brown wall, while the curtains are 
of brown and gold velvet which has had portions of 
the design picked out by hand in tomato-coloured silk. 








THE SITTING-ROOM WINDOW. 


FIREPLACE 











AN APARTMENT IN CHICAGO 


DESIGNED BY 








SIDE OF SITTING- ROOM. 


This colour is used to tone with the 
draperies in an old painting that hangs 
in the room. 

The little sitting-room, shown by the 
illustrations on this page, is in pink and 
green; pink walls stippled delicately, 
and an overmantel of glass with pink 
borders around the steel grate. There 
are built-in bookcases which have shaped 
tops, and this form is repeated in the 
head of the window, where the pelmet 
is fitted to the shape. The curtains and 
furniture in the room are in soft greens 
and grey greens. The chairs and tables 
were made in England and sent out. 
The room is coved, and the whole effect 
is new and modern, but not futuristic in 
any way. Also, it has not that angular 
design that is apt to be too obvious in 
much modern work: Mr. lonides always 
tries to introduce a certain grace into his 
work in preference to sheer modernity, 
and though a lot of it may be simple, 
he usually considers proportion before 
amusement. He is particularly success- 
ful in his hangings and in the general 

olour scheme. Many of his interiors, 
too, show a partiality for new treatments 
of glass which are delightful. He knows 
all the niceties of tone in mirror glass, 
and exploits these in large surfaces that 
add life to a room; while for lighting 






































































































































TWO VIEWS IN THE BEDROOM. 


fittings he employs cast, moulded, cut and other forms of glass 
entirely modern in character and giving very often most brilliant 
colour effects. 

The bedroom illustrated is in green and silver. This room is 
also coved, and the silver is carried all over the walls in the 
squares of the metal leaves. The wardrobes are built in flush, 
their semicircular-headed doors being faced with mirrors and 
fitted with silvered lock-plates and hinges. The room is extremely 
simple, but is fresh and quite suitable for people who lead a 
comfortable life. The curtains here are of slub rep shading 
from green to silver in stripes, and in this room is a shell-shaped 
chair covered in green shagreen leather with silver braiding. 
The beds follow the line of the room and are in the same colouring. 
En suite is a bathroom, admirably appointed. The bath, of 
the modern enclosed type, is set against one wall, and the 
lavatory basin is neatly contrived with a large mirror at the 
back of it. Incidentally, we may note that there is no unsightly 
array of plumbers’ pipes, so disfiguring yet so familiar in most 
bathrooms. 

Many people will ask why all this should be done in England 
for America. The answer is that American designers do not 
seem able to work in any but “ period ”’ styles, and for originality 
they seem to have to turn to Europe. American taste at the 
moment appears to demand “‘ modern” treatments, and for 
these they mostly go to Paris, though why one cannot say, 
for there are designers .in England, as this flat shows, who are 
quite able to equal modern French work without being too 
exotic, as that work so often is. Also, in America the individual 
craftsman for fittings, fringes, etc., is difficult to find. They are 
masters of mass production, but the individual worker is not 
encouraged, and hand craftsmanship cannot survive economically. 

The illustrations of this flat show a distinct difterence 
from any that have been done in England, and are probably more 
complete in their decoration, as we in England are so set in our 
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heights and proportions that it is difficu!t 
for a modern designer to perfect his 
schemes. However, if it can be done 
in America from here, it can be done 
here, though it is necessary to begin on 
the rooms tn a raw state. 

This type of decoration is quite 
inexpensive if done thoroughly; is easy 
to keep up, is clean, and does not 
demand rich and expensive fabri: 
furniture or ornaments. At the sarie 
time it provides a becoming and co:.- 
fortable setting for people who pre: :r 
a home to a showroom. ree, 





SMALL HOUSE DESIGN. 


The £1,000 House, by Randal Phill’ s, 
HON. A.R.I.B.A. (COUNTRY LIFE, 7s. ( _.) 
THE small house is everybody’s conc: a, 
and there are two particular probl: s 
connected with it. One is cost, the o: er 
appearance. Cost may be regarded a a 
personal consideration, appearance a pu lic 
one. We have to look at other peoy e’s 
houses, and many that may have ben 
inexpensive are flagrantly unsightly. I is 
a common plaint that suburbs and coun ~y- 
side alike are being spoiled by badly desig: ed 
houses. We see them everywhere. et 
good design and small cost are not inc: m- 
patibles. They can go hand in hand, «nd 
this new book which Mr. Randal Phillips 
has produced offers abundant proof of it. 
Here are photographs and plans of more 
than thirty small houses built since the 
war, of seemly appearance, well schenied, 
and built for sums which range from !ess 
than £700 to £1,000. And they are all 
the work of architects. What is presented 
in this book may therefore be regarded 
as the antidote to the speculative builder’s 
achievements. These houses compete 
with his own ; they have been built just as 
cheaply, but are immeasurably superior 
in design. They all prove the same point— 
that a cheap house need not be a nasty 
house. The examples cover all parts of 
the country, such as a Westmorland house 
by Mr. John C. Procter, a Kentish one by 
Mr. Hepworth, a Norfolk one in flint and 
brick by Mr. Oswald P. Milne, a Hampshire 
one (with remarkable accommodation for 
£950) by Mr. Robert S. Weir, a seaside 
house by Mr. Geoffrey T. Mullins, a Devon- 
shire one by Miss Faith Brooke (who is one 
of two women architects represented in 
the book). And all are admirably described 
in the letterpress. An introductory chapter 
dealing with design, planning and building 
is contiibuted by Mr. C. B. Willcocks, and 
there is a concise but most informative chapter 
on equipment at the end. Altogether it is an 
excellent book, and it should be in the hands 
of everyone who is concerned with the small 
house of to-day. STANLEY C. RAMSE 


BATHROOM. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MAY DEW. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sirn—! wonder if 
the ancient belief in 
the potent virtues of 
May dew as a 
beautifier of the 
complexion _ lingers 
still in any remote 
corner of the land ? 
According to 
Chambers Book of 
Days it was not ex- 
inct in Edinburgh 
p to the middle of 
ist century, when 
‘ Arthur’s Seat was 
1e favourite scene 
f the lavation,” but 

have not come 
cross any later 
eference to it. 
lay Day dew was 
ipposed to have 
rvecial value as a 
ysmetic, but Pepys writes under the date 
* May 28th, 1667: ‘“‘ My wife away with 
ne and W. Hewer to Woolwich in order 
a little ayre and to lie there to-night and 
to gather May-dew to-morrow morning 
hich Mrs. Turner hath taught her is the only 
ing in the world to wash her face with, and 
1m content with it’ ; and again, on May 11th, 
69: ‘“‘ My wife up by 4 o’clock to go to 
ther May-dew,” entries which make it 
ident that the wonderful properties of the 
‘ow were not thought to be confined to that 
f.lling on the first of the month. The simplest 
iy of applying it was obviously that of Mrs. 
pys—to wash the face with it freshly gathered 
om the grass and bushes ; but, according to 
eventeenth century recipe books, it might be 
tored for future use by collecting it on linen 
cloths and squeezing it from them into glasses. 
‘hese were then covered with pricked parch- 
1ent and set in a sunny place, the dew being 
trained after a few days’ exposure and the 
process repeated until it was “ white and clear 
fit for your use ” as a lotion. Only when one 
realises how large a catching area would be 
required to yield half a pint of dew is it possible 
to appreciate to the full the patience (and cre- 
dulity) of our ancestresses. The precious 
dew might also be blended with fresh butter 
and scented with damask rose water to make 
a face cream which, if applied nightly and 
wiped off with ‘a new hempen towel ”’ (this 





‘“Ig IT THEN REGRET FOR BURIED TIME THAT KEENLIER IN SWEET APRIL WAKES?” 


sounds rather scratchy !), was guaranteed to 
make a tawny skin fine and white, especially 
if the dew was gathered from celandine or 
fennel. May, too, was the season for making 
‘* that most curious water, the spring nosegay,” 
which was distilled from violets, wallflowers, 
lilies of the valley and hyacinths; and the 
Venetian water—still more curious, surely !—- 
made of the sap of vines, Jemon juice and herbs 
“ distilled with the milk of a Black Cow ” !— 
R. E. Heap. 


** GAME 
To 


Sir,—Why do people who write about game 
and foxes only discuss the subject of hand- 
reared pheasants in that connection? I lose 
a certain number every year after they are put 
in the woods, and also a certain number of 
fowls round the house. One is willing to 
put up with that, but when it comes to 
their taking a hen pheasant or a partridge 
off the nest it is a very different matter— 
there are ten or a dozen birds gone at 
one fell swoop. A fox belongs to the 
canine species and, like a dog, he goes 
through a fence, gets the wind and hunts 
the whole fence along, and I should be sorry 
for any bird he found on a _nest.—‘ WILD 
Birbs.” 


AND FOXES.”’ 
THE EDITOR. 
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TWO FINE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY STAIRCASES. 


THE END 
OF THE SEASON. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I am sending 
you this study of 
foxhounds in case 
you care to use it. 
It was taken at the 
last meet but one of 
the Grove Hounds 
and suggests end of 
the season reminis- 
cences. I think it is 
rather a_ pleasant 
group of gossips.— 
Mary G. S. BEsT. 
RED AND GREY 
SQUIRRELS. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Mr. Watt, in 
his letter in your 
issue of April 2oth, 
considers that the 
grey squirrels found 
in Wales owe their grey colour to seasonal 
changes of colour. There is practically no 
seasonal change of colour in the grey squirrels 
that have come under my observation in Fast 
Kent. One I had was very smal! when first 
brought to me. It is of a uniform grey tint, 
without a single trace of red in its baby coat. 
The only difference when it assumed its 
adult fur was that it had a line of ruddy colour 
like a bracelet around its wrists and a faint 
shading about the ears hardly perceptible 
among the grey hairs. Even with the arrival 
of cold weather there was no change in the 
fur. It then took to the woods that come 
down close to the cottage. I have seen it 
several times since and the fur is still grey, 
and even in the depth of winter it did not 
alter. In no case was it even resembling a 
red squirrel. As regards red squirrels, with 
the exception of albinos, I have not seer: 

much variatior.—-PHILLIPPA FRANCKLYN. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
To THE EDITor. 

Sir,—As you sometimes illustrate details of 
woodwork in your correspondence columns, 
I thought you might care to reproduce the 
accompanying photographs of two seventeenth 
century staircases. They are from two houses 
in Stratford-on-Avon, and are interesting for 
their fine newel posts and the design of their 
turned balusters.—S. O. A. 
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HOOKING A GUILLEMOT. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—A man who was fishing on Brighton 
West Pier the other day, while in the act of 
drawing in his line, felt a sudden vigorous 
pull at the end, as of some heavy object showing 
great resistance. Upon glancing over the rail 
he perceived a good-sized bird caught by 
one hook in the wing, while upon the other 
a young whiting was dangling. He landed 
the bird, which proved to be a guillemot, a 
rare visitor to Brighton. I happened to be 
passing, so lent a hand in helping to extract 
the hook, and as I had a thick pair of gloves 
on I managed to hold the bird in such a position 
as to render it unable to peck. On being freed 
it floundered to the edge of the pier, over 
which it disappeared into the sea, only to 
break water some thirty yards away, apparently 
quite recovered from its strange adventure. 
It had evidently spied the fish being drawn 
through the water, and had made a snap at 
it. Realising that it was attached to some- 
thing, it withdrew quickly, only to come into 
contact with the other hook, which was free.— 
P. GopwIn-TAayYLor. 


A COMPOSITE GATE. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—I am wondering whether the enclosed 
photograph is of interest to you for publication 
in Country Lire. The photograph is of a 
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farm gate, and was taken at a spot in Devon- 
shire between Sidmouth Junction and Sidmouth. 
As you will see, the gate itself is made up en- 
tirely of agricultural implements.—A. MINUTE. 


KNUCKLE BONES IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I send you a cutting from the Dominion 
of Wellington da propos of a letter in COUNTRY 
Lire of January 12th, in which the writer 
asked whether knuckle bones originated in 
New Zealand. There was a correspondence 
in the Dominion which may be considered 
a continuation of that in CouNTRy LIFE and, 
perhaps, if not too late, this extract may be 
of interest: ‘‘ The Maoris have played the 
game since the earliest times, and probably 
brought it to New Zealand when they first 
arrived. To-day, they have five different 
names for the game, ‘ruru’ and ‘ koruru’ 
being generally used. The Maoris played 
the game with five pebbles about the size of 
a shilling, but in some cases as many as fifteen 
smaller pebbles were used. Mr. Elsdon Best 
gives a description of the game in ‘ Games 
and Pastimes of the Maori,’ and mentions 
that considerable skill was attained in catching 
the pebbles as they fell. In the olden days, 
this game assumed national importance among 
the Maorcis. Teams of skilled players would 
visit other villages, and competitions on the 
principle of inter-club matches were cften 
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conducted. Captain Cook mentions having seen 
the game played at Tonga with the stone of 
a small fruit, while it is known that it was 
played by the Tahitians since very early 
times.’”—HERBERT BAILLIE. 


ACCOMPANYING HIMSELF. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I send you a photograph of a fox- 
terrier playing and singing at the pianoforte. 
This is entirely his own idea, and for some 
time everyone in the house was mystified 
when they heard the piano being played 
though nobody was in the room. He would 
never do it when anyone was present, 
which made it very difficult to take the photo- 
graph. It was done by making a hide of the 
window curtain. When the camera clicked 
he would turn sharply round; and as a time 
exposure was necessary this made it very 
awkward. A moment had to be chosen when 
the song reached a crescendo note.—C. 
CLARK. 





A CENSUS OF HERONRIES. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—A census of the heronries of England 
and Wales has recently been completed by 
Mr. E. M. Nicholson, with the collaboration 
of Mr. H. F. Witherby, the editor of British 
Birds, assisted by helpers in different parts 
of the country; and a vast maze of figures 
has been brought into 
order by Messrs. 
Nicholson and Witherby. 
Some of these are as 
follows: It seems that in 
England and Wales there 
are from 3,744 to 3,843 
herons’ nests, of which 
from 3,480 to 3,566 are 
in England as compared 
with 264 to 277 in Wales. 
It comes as somewhat of 
a surprise that there are 
only 7,686 adult herons 
in England and Wales 
as a maximum, which 
seems to me to be a 
very small total. Three 
English counties—Nor- 
folk, Somerset and 
Sussex— each exceed 
Wales in heron popula- 
tion, although the com- 
bined acreage of all 
three is not nearly as 
large: Norfolk heads the 
list with 19 heronries, 
containing from 331 to 
351 nests; Somerset 
has 11 colonies, showing 
from 273 to 280 nests ; 
while Sussex comes 
third with from 268 to 
276 nests in only five 
heronries. The largest 
colony in England .and 
Wales is at Milton 
Park, Northants, with 
135 nests. The nests 
are in oak trees, and 
the heronry is of recent 
date, 7.e., it was founded 
during the nineteenth century. The one at 
Arne in Dorset is second, with 112 nests. These 
nests are in Scots pine, and this colony also 
came into being during the nineteenth century. 
Third comes Aldershaw in Sussex, with from 
103 to 109 pairs, the nests being in oak and its 
foundation ancient. In 1840 this heronry held 
400 nests. Fourth on the list, with 100 nests, is 
Somerton Wood in Somerset. This heronry 
has been there from time immemorial, and 
the nests are in oak, ash, deciduous trees, 
beech and sycamore.—H. W. RoBInson. 


LARKS BY MOONLIGHT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—In reply to, your correspondent, M. 
Thompson, it is no unusual occurrence for 
skylarks to sing during moonlight. My experi- 
ence is as follows: These birds from April 
onwards sing until long after actual sunset, 
I have heard odd ones when it was almost 
dark. Excepting when very windy, they 
commence to sing just before dawn, and on 
moonlight nights as soon as the moon becomes 
brilliant. One might almost state that the 
skylark is always singing, for, commencing 
with a great outburst of song in February, 
it continues, except during the moulting 
season, well into winter, especially on sunny 
days, and at this season, when in flocks, it 
continues a liquid purring trill. Like the 
swallow, its hours of rest must be very few.— 
WALTER E. COLLINGE. 
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‘* IF UNMELODIOUS WAS THE SONG, 
IT WAS A HEARTY NOTE AND STRONG.’ 


THE STREET LAMP BEAUTIFUL. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—In your leader of March 30th on “ Elec 

tricity and the Countryside,” I notice’ tha 

you quote Mr. Davidge as recommending 
in his Regional Planning Report, the use o 
fir poles on heathland and concrete posts o1 
downland in order that harmony may b« 
preserved in the particular area marked fo 

the erection of cable supports. Although it ha 

nothing to do with the scheme to which you 
referred, the recent erection of street lamps in 
the village of Limpsfield, Surrey, will, I am 
sure, interest you, for this is an accomplished 
attempt to preserve “ atmosphere ” in an old- 
world village, faced with the problem of lighting 
its streets. Evidently Limpsfield has a most 
enlightened council, for, instead of taking the 
easy way out and erecting the usual ugly iron 
post and its concomitants for gas lighting, 
special hexagonal oak posts, surmounted by old- 
fashioned leaded glass tops, were decided upon. 
These now grace the village streets, and how 
beautifully they fit in with the surroundings 
will be seen from my photograph. The lamp 
on the lych gate wall is quite an old one and 
not part of the street lighting ; possibly it was 
the model which inspired the scheme. Two 
different types of top are in use, one as shown 
and another hexagonal, tapering to the base, 
and both are really pleasing in their conception 
and execution. An action only to be expected 
from a village so sensible as to form an associa- 
tion with a twin township (Oxted) in an effort 


to preserve district amenities, the example of 


Limpsfield is, nevertheless, a striking instance 
of the application of that little imagination 
which makes all the difference between pre- 
serving beauty and disseminating ugliness.— 
D. ARNOLD SWAINE. 


OLD LAMPS FOR NEW. 
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MOLE THAT WON’T BE 


TRAPPED. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sirn—It may be of interest to readers of 
CounTRY LIFE to hear of the case of a singu- 
larly acute mele; or possibly moles. I rent 
from the farmer a small plot of ground, where 
I have erected a number of dog kennels. 
For some months the kennel-runs and nearly 
all the space outside the kennels have been 
thickly sprinkled (almost as liberally as in a 
rash in measles) with mole hills, and it is no 
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uncommon sight to see two moles working at 
the same time on different heaps. There are 
a few heaps just outside my enclosure, but very 
few. Some weeks ago the farmer set traps 
in one or two of the main runs of these moles. 
For some days the traps remained unsprung, 
and though the man changed the position of 
the traps at various intervals, we cannot catch 
the moles. Last week one of the traps was 
sprung no fewer than four times, but no mole 
has been caught ; in addition to the springing 
of this one trap the runs adjacent to other 
traps have been found to be filled up and fresh 
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runs made. There are now four traps in 
this one plot, about 35yds. by 3oyds. in area, 
and it is usual to find on examination at least 
two runs blocked up immediately before the 
trap. Obviously the mole, or moles, must 
have some sense by which they discover the 
proximity of the traps. The farmer tells 
me that in another part of his property the 
moles became a great nuisance, but he dis- 
covered the main run, set traps and in two 
days had caught eight moles, since when 
there have been no fresh heaps in that field.— 
M. BrapbBury. 








A DAY 


IN 


KADIR 





THE BEATERS DRAWING, WITH ONE SPEAR OUT 


N the United Provinces of India the few weeks preceding 
the monsoon are intolerably hot and stuffy ; the tempera- 
ture stands at about 112° Fahr. But during the period 
| between the ‘‘ chota ’’ monsoon and the “ pukka ’’ monsoon 

there are often a few almost perfect days, when the first 
rains have cleared the air and left the atmosphere delightful. 
On one such a day the all-satisfying sport of pigsticking was 
enjoyed to the full. 

We were camped under trees on the edge of some excel- 
lent Kadir country adjoining the Rampur State, the Nawab 
having kindly consented to allow us to hunt over his ground. 
There were five of us out with some ten horses between us, 
and on the morning of June loth we left camp at 5 a.m. in 
search of the wily boar, making for a reed-covered jheel we 
had hunted a month previous, and from which we had ousted 
and killed three good boar after excellent runs. To our 
disgust this jheel proved to be blank, and we started to beat 
homewards, feeling somewhat disappointed. 

The coolies were beating the long grass on a frontage of 
approximately five hundred yards. The five spears were divided 
into two heats of three and two. The one expert among us, 
T, was put in a heat with two novices, while M and myself, 
with only one season’s experience behind us, formed No. 2 
heat. Just as we were beginning to think our luck was out 
for the day, up 
Jumped a_ good - 
sized boar in front 
of No. 1 heat 
Close to T. si 
was quick to lead 
the pursuit, with 
G and W follow- 
ing. M and I 
decided to follow 
for the purpose 
of assisting in 
spotting the boar 
(sccing that the 
heat had two 
novices in it), but 
net to take part. 
H» fled through 
sone thick cover 
te vards a village, 
or. the near side 
Ot which there 
W 5a very muddy 
ji el. The boar 
tr nded the jheel 
b- a path be- 
tycen it and the 
Vuiage, and made 
distant 
sh, No. 1 heat 
C:ose on his heels. 


fora 


} 





THE TWO SPEARS ON THE LEFT HAVE JUST FOUND. 


IN FRONT. 


Having started well in rear and wanting to catch up, I decided 
to follow a mounted orderly across the swamp, thereby cutting 
off a corner. I was not so lucky as the orderly. My Black 
Devil plunged into the mire, could not extricate his fore legs, 
and turned a cumplete somersault, practically burying me 
in the slush. It was a few minutes before 1 emerged from 
under the horse, and yet a few more before I could find my 
completely buried spear. Literally soaked with slime from 
head to foot, I led my bedraggled-looking animal to the bank, 
scraped off as much mud as I could and trotted off in the 
direction of No. 1 heat and the boar. 

After going half a mile I suddenly came upon six pig all 
together: they were a quarter of a mile or more away in 
the middle of some very good country. Feeling sure there 
must be a boar among them, I gave chase for another half 
mile. On getting close, however, I discovered they were all 
ladies, so bade them adieu. 

I had hardly given up this fruitless effort when I came 
across a complete family of pig, consisting of two boar, a large 
sow and six squeakers. A chance all pigstickers long for—a single 
handed chase, a fast horse and good going underneath. I must 
leave myself here and relate the happenings in No. 1 heat. 

No. 1 heat disappeared behind the village, going at “‘ sixteen 
annas.”’ Boar led them through some thick grass and over 
some very tricky 
country, including 
deep nullahs and 
brush wood. T’s 
dun pony, quite 
unschooled in the 
art of cross- 
country chasing, 
went very well 
for a mile or 
more over this 
truly foul-riding 
country. G and 
W clung on, but 
T was usually to 
the fore. After 
another mile the 
dun pony showed 
signs of fatigue, 
and T very nearly 
lost the pig in 
some thick grass. 
Pig was also get- 
ting tired and 
started the usual 
jinking. Very 
clever he was at 
it too, dodging 
first one way and 
then another, 
avoiding the three 
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of them time and 
again, until T 
secured first spear 
as the pig was 
crossing his bows. 
Almost imme- 
diately after, the 
pig turned on G 
and charged him 
head on. G man- 
aged to inflict 
another wound, 
also defending his 
animal, Old Ale. 
The pig, not yet 
beat, led them off 
over more nullahs 
and through more 
heavy grass. The 
dun pony was by 
this. time fast 
coming to the end 
of his strength. 
Pig had the lead 
of toyds. and, 
when attempting 
to jump a wide, 
deep rullah, fell into it exhausted. The dun pony, making a similar 
effort, failed, and flopped into the ditch, also exhausted, T under- 
neath him, and flatly refused to stir! The pig was squatting 
loyds. away taking a breather. Three of them in the nullah— 
one quite helpless! G and W seemed uncertain what was 
the correct line of action to take. After a few seconds the dun 
pony began to struggle and T, freeing himself, staggered out 
of the nullah spear in hand and eyed both pony and pig. Pig 
was still dangerous and pony quite quiet, all four legs skywards, 
so pig was given the coup de grace and the attentions of the 
heat were directed to the pony, which was quite adamant in his 
refusal to move, being completely exhausted. After consider- 
able difficulty he was practically pulled into a sitting position, 
looking semi-intoxicated, from which he flopped on to his back 
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himself from view. 
He was a good 
33ins., and I was 
imbued with 

desire to bag him 
single handed. As 
I was waiting fo 


him” I becam 
conscious that th 
Black Devil wz 
tiring under m:, 
so I immediate! 
tried to catch u> 
before it was tc 
late. But the bo: 
would allow n 
no closer, alwa 
keeping th: 
25yds. and also 
hot pace. In va 
I tried to coz 
Black Devil ia! 
a final effort, bi 


THE KILL AND FIRST SPEAR. it was useles:, 


he was done. 
the seconds went by I hoped against hope that the boar 
would tire and turn round to fight (as they invariably do 
when fatigued), but no, he was too tough a customer. The 
Black Devil gave up, and I watched Mr. Boar’s tail give a last 
flick as he disappeared in the grass. He had defeated me, 
but may yet give us another chase. 

The awfut sensation of feeling one’s mount tire at the 
critical moment was brought home to me very vividly on this 
occasion, and the absolute necessity of keeping one’s pigsticker 
in the very pink of condition for hard work clearly demonstrated. 
I made much of Black Devil and told him he had done his 
utmost, and walked him back to the beat. 

As I was strolling casually back I came across the same 
family of pig going to join papa. They seemed to know that 





WHEN ALL IS OVER, THE BEATERS GATHER ROUND THE BOAR, A GOOD THIRTY-FOUR INCH HEAD, 
AND DIVIDE THE SPOIL FOR MEAT. 


again. A few minutes later he rose of his own accord, was 
found to be none the worse and was led off home. 

T cannot stop laughing when he thinks of this incident. 
I am sorry I missed it, but I was busy elsewhere. 


* * * * * * 


The family of pig trotted off into the open country oblivious 
of my presence (it sheuld be mentioned that my Black Devil, 
though I had previously introduced him to pig, was quite un- 
trained to the game, and not in thoroughly hard condition. 
He was distinctly fast, but I was to see how long he could stay). 
I watched them from behind some bushes and galloped up to 
some cover nearer them unseen. 
I then burst in among them, 
singling out the largest boar 
for destruction. There was a 
quick scuffle in all directions. 
Papa seemed last to notice my 
presence, and as I was just 
about to spear him he separated 
from his family, jinked sharply 
to the right, put on a terrific 
burst of speed and gained a 
clear 25yds. on me. I was not 
surprised; it often happens 
thus. I kept my eye on him 
as he parted the tall grass and 
left the rest to my horse. He 
was a fine-sized boar with 
good tushes. I had ample 
opportunity to study him as he 
fled through the grass, crossing 
the open spaces with increased 
pace in his efforts to cover 





THE SPECTATORS FOLLOW IN COMFORT ON AN ELEPHANT. 


all was over as they scuttled on seeing me. The sun was fairly 
warm by now and the sweat oozed from every pore, mud an 
dust covered my arms, face and chest, and I somehow fel 
life was good. In this condition I met T leading the dun pony. 
He burst into laughter at the sight of me, covered from head 
to foot in mud with sweat stream'ng down my face. We eac:: 
telated details of the chase, handed our tired animals to ou 
syce to be taken home and mounted our spare horses. 

Hardly had the coolies started beating than up jumped 
another boar. I was again mounted on a completely raw anima 
with a mouth like a bar of steel. Though game enough, he wa 
far too clumsy and quite impossible to manage on a turn. G 
having gone back, there wer 
only four of us left, so w 
formed one heat and all gave 
chase. The pig beat us to a 
bagh a mile away and made 
good his escape. Though we 
got the coolies up, we could 
not oust him. We afterwards 
discovered that he had gone 
right through, and in making 
his way back to the grass had 
passed through the bagh in 
which our camp was _ pitched 
while G was actually having 
a bath in the open in his 
birthday suit, his famous pig- 
sticker Old Ale standing 30yds. 
off. G ought, of course, to 
have jumped out of his bath, 
donned a top¢e and mounted 
Old Ale at once. Old Ale 
was furious. P. J. Lona. 
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FURNITURE AT 


HILE there is at Alnwick Castle furniture which 
\ is a heritage of many dates, the finest pieces can 
' be linked with Hugh, first Duke of Northumber- 

V 





land, whose life—he was born in the first year of 

George I’s reign and died in the third George’s— 
wa contemporary with the most interesting development of 
En sh furniture. Robert Adam speaks of his ‘‘ extensive 
kn vledge and correct taste in architecture,’ and, like other 
dil tanti of the century, he set himself to renew and _ build 
ma .ificently at a time when architecture had ‘‘ brought classic 
ex. 1ple and modern needs to a natural consistency.”’ Sir 
Hi i succeeded his grandfather, another Sir Hugh Smithson 
of: anwick in Yorkshire, in 1733, and in 1740 married Elizabeth 
Sey 1our, daughter of Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset 
(who, on his father’s death, was created Baron Warkworth and 
Earl of Northumberland, with special remainder to his son-in- 


lay Sir Hugh succeeded his father-in-law in 1750 as Earl of 
No: humberland and was in 1766 created Duke of Northumber- 
lan. He was, according to the History of Alnwick, ‘‘ a constant 


encourager of literature and the polite arts,’’ who spent enormous 
sums in very costly decorations, ‘‘ in gardening by Brown, building 
by \dams, and on the last two articles he is supposed to have 
spent sixty to eighty thousand pounds.’’ Dutens, who went 
with him to Ireland, writes that he so improved his immense 
properties that the revenues amounted to more than fifty thousand 
a year; and his wise husbandry rendered possible the alterations 
and decorations at Syon House, Alnwick and Northumberland 
House. Some Early Georgian furniture from Stanwick—probably 
the house that Lady Oxford refers to in her journey to Scotland 
in 1745 as “‘ very pretty, the staircase fitted up with painting, 
stucco and gilding in a very pretty taste ’’—dates just before 
1740, when it is described in two letters from his wife (then Lady 
Elizabeth Smithson) to her mother, the Countess of Hertford. 
In the first, of August 8th, 1740, she writes from Stanwick : 
“IT must now speak of my bedchamber; my bed is cotton 
flowered with large natural Flowers lind with grass green 
Lutestring with fluted Posts: it stands within four columns of 
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ALNWICK CASTLE 


the Corinthian order. The window curtains, chairs, arm-chair 
and Peché Mortel and the Hangings are all of the same. There 
is a very pretty French carpet goes round the Bed and on one 
side of it stands a large Mahogany Chest lind with Green Bays 
for My Cloathes. Sir Hugh’s Dressing room is below stairs, 
the Floor and sides are stucco much carvd. Over the chimney 
is painted in Fresco a copy of a famous and beautiful Bass- 
Relief of a conquered Province represented under the figure of 
a woman. Between the windows stands Covered with marble 
a French set of Drawers of mahogany much ornamented with 
Brass gilt. He has besides this a little contrivance which looks 
like a mahogany Table of about ten inches square, which contains 
Combs and a glass, a Bottle, Razors, powder Box, Bason, Brushes, 
and in short all things he can use in dressing.’ Sir Hugh’s 
marble-topped chest of drawers with fine gilt brass handles 
(Fig. 10) has survived, but not his “little contrivance’’ or 
dressing-box. This small chest of drawers, which is serpentine- 
fronted, has the angles faced with lion-headed and paw-footed 
consoles, carved with low-relief foliage and money-moulding ; 
and added richness is given by the large handles of gilt brass, 
of rococo character. This use of the words péché mortel—the 
amusing name given to a particular form of French sofa which is 
defined in the third edition of the Director as ‘‘ sometimes made 
to take asunder in the middle,’’ one part making a large easy 
chair and the other a stool—is earlier than any previously cited. 

In a second letter (dated August 28th, 1740) Lady Elizabeth 
continues her description of her new home. ‘“‘ As you are so 
good (she writes to her mother) to assure me that you are not 
tired of my minute descriptions of my House, I shall by this 
Post send you an account of my Dining Room. It is stucco’d 
all over with a good deal of ornamental carving, it is furnished 
with mahogany chairs wth Leather seats and marble Tables 
(exactly the same as those in the Green Drawing room at 
Marlborough) and a two leaved Print screen; all the Frames 
are mahogany carv’d and gilt.” 

In the two marble-topped mahogany side tables (Fig. 1) 
the fret on the frieze, the acanthus leaf on the knee-brackets 
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1.—MAHOGANY AND GILT TABLE WITH 
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MARBLE _ TOP. 





Circa 1735. 
























































































2.—MAHOGANY AND GILT SINGLE CHAIR. Circa 1735, 


and the foot are gilt, as is the fluting of the lower portion of the 
leg. The two-fold fire screen framing a series of Dutch prints 
and carved with the Vitruvian scroll is unusually light for furni- 
ture of this date. The mahogany chair from Stanwick (Fig. 2), 
one of a set of eight, with tapered legs terminating in blocks, 
and pierced splat carved in the centre with a festoon of leaves 
and flowers, is of unusual design. The top rail and seat rail are 
carved with the Vitruvian scroll, and the back uprights and 
legs with graduated husks. A set of twelve chairs at Alnwick, 
having a straight instead of a rising top rail, is a variant upon 
this pattern. 


4.-GILT ARMCHAIR. 
Circa 1775. 
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3-—-MAHOGANY ‘“ FRENCH” ARMCHAIR. 


There is no record of the maker of this interesting Early 
Georgian furniture. Thomas Chippendale, however, whose 
Directoy (1754) was dedicated to the Earl of Northumberland 
(whose name also appears among the list of subscribers), must 
have worked for Alnwick ; and certain resemblances can be traced 
between details in the Directoy and carved and gilt furniture here. 
The design of the back of a set of twelve gilt armchairs in the 
music room resembles that on Plate 23 of the Director (third 
edition) ; and a mirror in the Tapestry Room (one of a pair) 
has a likeness to a mirror in the Director, Plate 187 (third edition). 
The light and graceful girandoles in the Tapestry Room (Fig. 8) 








5— GILT ARMCHAIR UPHOLSTERED IN NEEDLEWORK. 
Circa 1758- 
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and the ‘‘ French 
chairs”? in the 
entrance hall are 
in the full style 
of Chippendale’s 
Directoy period, 
but the gilt seat 
(Fig. 11) with 
curved ends, rich- 
lv carved under- 
framing and lion- 
paw feet, is a little 
before this date. 

There are a 
number of fine 
“«Feench com- 
mo les’”’ a not- 
al item in the 
tre 'e catalogues 
of he second half 
of he eighteenth 
century, for 
wh. -h Sheraton 





d ‘laims any 
ut: tarian pur- 
poe . Pitéces de 


m: ‘vise of the 
Er ‘ish cabinet- 
mcker’S aft, 


ve. ered with choice woods or overlaid with marquetry, they are 
us: lly enclosed by cupboard doors; but the examples at Alnwick 
ta. the French form of low chests of drawers. 
(I 12) opens with two deep drawers, and is marquetried with 
a llis design centring on a panel of floral marquetry. 

The furniture designed by Robert Adam falls into three 
The early and experimental is repre- 
senied by Lord Zetland’s settee and chair of the year 1763; 
the second period, when Adam’s aim is clearly defined and 
ach eved; and the latest, when it dwindles to a choice delicacy. 

At Syon, the furniture designed by Robert Adam, with 
its classic setting, witnesses to his fastidious standard consis- 
ter'ly imposed ; while at Alnwick the Gothic decorations—once 
admired, but, to judge by their record in the Soane Museum, 
eniirely unattractive—could have only served as a foil and 
contrast to the graceful eighteenth century furniture. This 


fairly distinct periods. 
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romantic revival 
of Gothic art, in 
which the archi- 
tects of the latter 
half of the eigh- 





teenth century 
cast off their im- 
mediate past and 
chose a new and 











6—MAHOGANY 


strange allegiance, 
is a curious chap- 
ter in the history 
of taste. Robert 
Adam tells us of 
the Duke of North- 
umberland’s liking 
for the ‘‘ antique 
style”? at Syon; 
and it is said that 
the Gothic decor- 
ations at Alnwick, 
which the duke 
“did not himself 
like,”’ were “ out 
of complaisance to 
the Duchess his 
lady.” Gothic 
detail is not 
introduced in the 
furniture, except in the stools and chair for the chapel. 
Among the furniture now at Alnwick characteristic of Robert 
Adam’s mature style may be instanced tables and card-tables 
of inlaid woods, mounted in ormolu, and tripods for lights 
which are described in a manuscript survey of the castle in 
1785 as follows : 





INLAID TABLE MOUNTED WITH ORMOLU. 


The commode 


Two elegant card-tables of Inlaid wood, lined with green cloth, the ornaments 
of ormolu. 

Elegant Pembroke tables of inlaid wood, with ormolu ornaments. 

Two beautiful tripods standing on goats’ feet, the upper part ornamented 
with goats’ heads and festoons of flowers with serpents twining up the 
centres: on the top of each a vase with four arms for candles, the whole 
of burnished gold. 


’ 


One of the “‘ elegant Pembroke tables ”’ referred to in the survey 
has its top veneered with satinwood and inlaid, while the frieze 





7—CARVED AND GILT 








MIRROR. 


8—GILT GIRANDOLE. Circa 1755. 
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is inlaid with swags of satinwood. The 
guite beneath the frieze are of brass. 
There is a table very similar to this at 
Alnwick, but with a folding top instead of 
the Pembroke end-flaps. In the Red 
Drawing-room and Red State-room are 
tables of the same date, in which brass 
enrichments are also used. In the larger 
table (Fig. 6), festoons of brass are applied 
to the upper portion of the tapering 
legs; the frieze is inlaid with an enriched 
Vitruvian scroll in satinwood, while the 
tablet is inlaid with a patera and crossed 
palm sprays. In the smaller table the legs, 
with their festoons of brass, are of similar 
design, but the frieze is inlaid with satin- 
wood flutings, and with oval patere on 
the blockings, and the tablet with a 
circular patera and festoons of leaves in 
satinwood. The same type of leg appears 
on the graceful small billiard table, with 
frieze inlaid with honeysuckle ornament, 
which is mentioned in the 1785 survey 
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9—GILT PEDESTAL (One of a pair). 


as designed for ‘‘ the entertainment of 
those who may wish to relax from the 
more severe studies,’’ It is probable that 
this inlaid furniture is the last and most 
accomplished phase of Thomas Chippen- 
dale’s work, The gilt chair (Fig. 4), which 
forms part of a set consisting of a sofa, 
armchairs and stools, is also probably of 
Adam’s design. The tapered cylindrical 
legs are spirally fluted, the frame richly 
carved with a foliate scroll and leaves. 

The pair of gilt pedestals for lights 
(Fig. 9) is very similar to pedestals at 
Osterley (of which a design by Robert 
Adam in the Soane Museum is dated 1776). 
In both, the tapering pedestal, which is 
faced at the upper angles with rams’ heads 
and finishes in paw feet, rests upon a 
platform supported by three winged female 
sphinxes, which are supported by a base 
with incurved sides. The Osterley pedes- 
tals, however, are decorated with delicately 
painted medallions, and the lower portion 
of the pedestal is pierced. Mj. 
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11—GILT SEAT. Cuca 1750. 


12—INLAID COMMODE WITH GREY MARBLE TOP. 


Circa 1765. 





